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AID SUMMARIES:. .FILMS /' 
' ' Introduction \ . 



Arrangement of Sectibn 

TBis section is divided into three principal parts :^ 



i; chart listing all filn^s by^the number assigned'^to them as 



F-1 ' lin the Leader^s ^Handbook: Designs for t^eamtng. The 



number assigned is based on the chronological-order in-which 
the films appear in the (Resigns. The chart also includes the 
time in nqinutes, the place X^nit) whisre the^filfn isYScst men- 
tioned in the text of Designs for..Learuing , the iftdication of the 
place (uxilt or units) to which the content of the film is partiini- 
larly relevant, and ihe lypes of use sugg^ted in the 'Designs 
for Learning for tEe nlm/ In the last cpiumn the type^ of use 
suggested in the Designs for Learning s given by code designa- 
tion as follows ; . 



^ S = Suggested for use in the desigri for session. ^ 

O = ^suggested for option^ use in design for session. 

l_ = Suggested^lpr independent viewing outside of class 

_ / session by :paWcipant8 &t a viewfingAistening station. 



An alphabetical guide to films ^ including 4;he compile title, 
lepgth, color code, names of titles in series, time in minutes, 
cost for purchase and rental, distributor code, and brief 
descriptions about the film. 

It should be noted, that many films having relevance to the course 
are not specifically suggested in any of the structured designsv^r 
^a cla^s session, ^but are listed in this al^a^iBtitfanisting. It is ^ 
^ suggested that the leader would fin^JlfeTfJfofitable to review this 
list and that h^. may find films that meet the needs of bis group* 
to better -advantage than those suggested specifically in the 
structured design's. Films not mentioned in the design patterns 
can easily be disti nguishe d from those suggested by the fa6t that 
the latter have an | F ^ | symbol designation. 
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It should be empjiasizejd that this list4s.iivferely a sample of the 
films^ available, rather than a comprehensive or total list^g* 
Most of the producers included are adding new management 
^ . films all of the time and the leader may teceive .announcements 

^ ^ n ' of these by writing to each distributor or producer and request- 
/C^ 'v^ .ing .to be placed >on tlie comjiany^s mailing List to receive 
• • • amoimceinents of new productions. 

3. . EttrectQr of Distributor^. This section jhas been divided into 
' two parts^ • . * 

' / * ' 

Part I: .Lists the distributors by letter code designation";^* 
. (corresponding to the codes used in the alpha- 
betical list of films) \)itli their mailing addresses 

\ Part II: Lists the distributors alphabetically by name 

with code identificatipn. 

" . Offen,^ the distributors for a film are not the producers. The 

distributor^ are indicated Siere to enable the leader to lave the 
^ , necessary information for ordering the films selected for 'use. 

Use of Films 



ERIC 



It is* generally recognized that the successful use of a film, depends upon 
th6 degree of involvement of the participants in relation to the film. Once 
this priQciple is accented as a.basic^assmnption,^the-leader inevitably 
needs to think in terms of group and individual methods for the use of the 
films. 

As a training medium,*' thd film has a unique capacity for involving a 
total group in the learning process. Obviously, everyom who sees a 
film is invdlved to^soihe*extent, but this general type of involvement 
does not of itself insure maximum -learning. <rhe missir}g part of the 
process is a sharing of reactions to ^helfilm. In the sharing process, > 
one^s perceptions, attitudes andValues are subject to appraisal and 
critique by other group members. In general a sharing of reactions 
following a film provides additional iiisights of others that offers the 
opportunity for maximum learning from a film. ^ 

When films are suggested f^r use in the basic design f6r the course, sug- 
gestions for group involvement are provided in the text. For those films 
suggested for ''optional*' use, the leader may find the list of nine small 

335 
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grotq) training techniques for viewing films helpful as piiblished in the . 
BNA- Films Projector ^of July /August 1971; 

, One way to enhance the learning from a film is to divide the participants 
into viewing teams (3 to 6 participants). In advance of the fiim showing, 
each group is assigned a particular role, such as: 

& • 
~Thj Questioners-- *We saw or he'ard in the film this incident 

or statement which raises tjus question for us. . . " 

--yhe Agreers-r-'We responded very positively to, or we could 

really identify with. . . " 

--The Disagreers — 'We were turned off 'by, or we could not go 

along Witli..." ' " ' " 

, — The Appliers — *We .could see how this could be applied in our 

• library. . ^ 

— The^'Somparerp — "We see that some^concepts are related to 

another film ,title(s) in the following ways. . . ^! 
— The Observers — * W6 noted instances of non-verbal communica- 
tion which gave important clues to the attitude or 
4 motivation of the people involved. ... " 

Following the film showing each, designated group would come to i con-,, 
sensus of the statement regarding the ^film^i'ole they wanted to share 
with the rest of the class. * * / 

^<Jrj:en, a film is suggested for uSe in a relation to a particular class 
-.session,-^but time is not-allotted for viewing it during the meeting. It is 
suggested that participants be encouraged to view films at a viewing/ 
listening station where they can see films on their own time outside of 
the class period. To be most useful,\ such independent viewing should Be 
accon>panied by a sheet or card focusing the viewer's attention on certain 
•questions or problems ^^roiight out in the film. ^Form 8 in the Leader's - 
Handbook; Aids is suggested as a possible moddl for such viewing. 
Adaptations of this form by the leader to include particular problems or ^ 
things to observe relative to a specific film would further enhance its 
value. / * • * ^ ^\ 



ljules Ettington, ''Using Small GroiQ) Training Techniques: Some 
'How-To's' for Film Users," BNA Films Projector , 1-4, July /August, 
1971. 
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^AID SUMIWVRIES: FILMS 



The ABC Man: The Manager in Mid-Care^ BNA 
. (Herzberg Motivation to Work series) 

$395 . rent $50.00 ..25 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1969 

Dealing with the ove^-all theme of motivation, this film depicts the 
problems of mid-career obsolescence and suggests ways to overcome it. 
The manager in mid-career and middle management is^ suddenly in need 
of techniques he has not encountered in order to do his job successfully. 

I ' I Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 4. 27. 



All r Need is a Conference ^ PERE 

• : ^ : n 

$157.50 . rent $17.50 . preview $7,. 28 minutes . black/white 
sound . 16 mm . 1954 

i>hil Hyatt, the conference leader, 'has an assignment — to solve a prob- 
lem that is costing his company heavily in cancelled orders. His method 
— a meeting of all the department heads concerned. The men that attend 
Phil Hyatt's meeting do not come to.the conference alone. Each brings 
with him an unseen escort of personal and business problems. The film 
dramatically works out the idfea that in order to deal successfully with 
whatever problem^ ar^ on the table you must first know how to deal with 
the people aroimd it and their 'Tiidden agendas. " . 

, Supplied and in<!egrated with the, film is a 42-page training bourse manual 
on conference leadership. Additional manuals- $2.00 each. , 
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Anatomy of a Gro^ INDU 

(Dynanucs of Leadership series) 

$125 . rent $5.40 . 30 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1963 

Defines a group and e^qplores the structure of a group. Demonstrates 
.the characteristic patterns, and differences in individual participation, the 
operation and effect of group standards an<9 procecjjfces, and the goals to 
be achieved during meetings. Commentary by MaPolm Knowles. 



F-1 I Suggested for use in Introductory, or pre-session; as 

y content deals with method ofs^arning, its use is appro- 
rr^ priate at any time leader wilshes to focus on methods 
oC, small group learning. ^ 



Anger .kt Work \ UOKLA 

21 n^inutes . black/white\y sound . 16 mm . 1956 
_JlLscusseaj:nan^sJen^^ to displace anger onto others; explains^how 



anger impairs efficiency in everyday living. The film uSes dramatized 
incidents to show techniques which individuals have developed for handling 
y a^ger, resentment, and frustration. 



I F-13 I 'Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 2.23; content 
'\ relevant to Unit 2. 24 on Aggress^^on. 



Arbitration in Action , ^ ^AARA 

58 minutes . bl^ck/white . sound ^ 16 mm . 1960 

A grievance is heard and settled according to .the rifles of the American 
Arbitration Association. / 
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Are You^aming the Right to Msp^age Others ? BNA 



$325 . rent $45 . preview $15.. 28 minutes . color . sound ; 16 mm . 
196f * » 

Bill Gove, noted speaker and manner, maintains that every manager has 
•^✓^ to earn the right to be a strict supervisor. This is done, as illustrated 
in the. film, through building siipportive relationships with employees. 



. Are You Listening? ^ ^ PERE 

$126 . rent $14 . preview $10 . 13 minutes . black/white . sound . 
16 mm,. 1966 

This film diagnoses .the ''disease of not listening, focusing on its causes 
^ in order to create the foundation for aniore effective cqmmuinication 

program. Are You Jiistening? explores five major areas of non -listening. 
In so doing, it provides a firm basis for discussing non-listening effects; 
encourages people to judge the importance of effective listening; enables 
people to understand, and accept, basic ideas for effective listening; pro- 
vokes them into evaluating their present habits. 

An 11 -page discussion guide is sipplied with the film^ Additional copies 
15^' each. ^ 



F-34 I ^ Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 3.2. 



As the Twig is Bent; The Anatomy of Change ' NF 

lO^inutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1969 

A^ttempts to giv^ management a better understanding of hovv change occurs 
in corporations iid in individuals, pointing out that change is often met 
with resistaact^r^xplains that management can help overcome this re- 
':t sistance by describing the benefits and aspects of change. 
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Aspects of Behavior 



(Psychology Today series) 



CRM 



$550 . rent $50.00 . 26 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1971 

• « 
Using a group of noted psychologists, this film provides an introduction 
to the social, physiological, abnormal, and cultural aspects of behavior. 
Dr. O. Ivar Lovaas defines psychology; DrsJ John Darley and Bibb 
Latane dem(Histrate an aspect of sociaj^havior; Dr. J. Anthony Deutsch 
presents the case for pure scientific re^search; Drs. Silvano Arieti, 
Arnold Friedhoff, sa^d Julian Silverman discuss abnormal behavior; and 
Dr. Abraham Maslow presents cultural aspects of behavior. 



Avoiding Communication Breakdown BNA 

(Berlo. Effective Gommunication series) 

$275 . rent $45 . preview $15 . 24 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1965 ' 

Dr. BerlQ calls attention to warning signals of defective communication, 
and shows how these signals cquld have been used by communication- 
conscious managers to present breakdown. This is done by means of 
a dramatization of how the Allied Mj^chineiy account was lost which lays 
the groundwork for nn analysis of why the account was lost. 

Basic Motion :aTid TJime Study ~ WHItlO 
(18 motion pictuires and 4 loop films) 

black/white (one film in color) . sound . 16 mm . 1958 

Motion and time study in industry. Includes review questions, work book 
for students, and instructor's manuals. 



Batten Tough -Minded Management series ' BNA 

including: 

Management by Example 

The Man in the Mirror 



T he Fully Functioning Individual F-4 9 
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^ - • • . . / 

■ J ' \ 

! The Fully Functioniiig Or^ization , 
% * The Fully Functioning Society \ ■ ' 

total series price: $1,550 . each film $350 . 2 pi;ints, $340 each; 
3\prints, $330 each; 4 prints, $320 each;, 5 or more prints, $310 each . 
rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 mmutes-< color . soifnd /16 mm . 

this series, Joe Batten, the/ihan who put thVword "gu.ts" into man^e- 
ment development language, dramatizes and denne:&.his principle of 
"tough -mindedness. " ^ - <» ' ->t , 

A I/eader^ Guide accompanies the series. Workbooks f<^ groi^ partici- 
pants u§mg the series are available for purchase. \ ' 

1 " \ 



Berfurikle ^ . ; PORTA 

10 minutes ♦ color . sound . 16 mm . 1964 i ' --t 

Problems of communication, an4 improvement of instructions by word- 
of -mouth. - L 



Berlo Effective Commimication series \ BNA 



includirrg: 



Meanings are in People 




F-12 




Communidation Feedback 

, 1 — _ --nrr- 


F-.32 





i&^ating Managetafent' 



MrView ^ ^ F-Sl 



..Jotal ie^les price $1,150 . ekch film $275 . 2 prints, $260 each, 3 brints, 
f<^56 i^ch; 4 prints $240 eachl 5 ojp more prints $230 each . rent $45 
r'eaoK . preview*$15; 2 titles $25; 3 titles $35; 4 titles $45; 5 titles $5o\ 
* 24 minutes • color . sDund^. 16 mm , 1965 * \ 

Five interrejDated films, featuring Dr. David K. Berlo, noTed communica- 
tion authority, on how to overcome the obstacles 'to communication at ^ 
every organizational level. 

A Leader's (jluide for'the series is siq)pli^d. ' 
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Viewer^s Boqkldts for each film in the'series are avai^ble. 



f(^^^^^^^^ Blue Monday' ' NF 

13 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 19.66 . . ^ 

The film discusses supervisory management. Guide for the leader is ^ 
available. 



% T;he Bob Knowlton Story ✓ " RTBL 

' $350 color . $200 black/white . rent $45 color only . preview $15 color 
only . 28 minutes . color black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1969 

A case study by Dr. Alex Bayelas, wfoch shows what happens when a 
production-centered boss puts a brilliant individualist under a higjiily 
effective, team -oriented supervisor. - 



' F-67 1 Suggested for independent vievvdng in Unit 4. 3. 



^Breaking the Delegation Barrier RTBL 

* $300 color . $200 black/white . rent $45 color , rent $30 black/white . . 

preview $15 color . prevtiew $7.50 black/white . 30 minutes . sound . 
16 mm . 1961 * , ' ^ - 

How efficiency is related to the delegation of authority. The fi]m goes 
f beyond theory and^techniques of delegating and to the root of the majority 

of problems supervisors usually have when it comes to actually giving 
up authority to their subordinates. 'Includes a' guide for the discussion 
(leader; 



^ Bright Young Newcomer MGHT 

(Office Supervisors* Problems series) ' . ^ 

8 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1958 / 

When a supervisor resents the suggestions qf a new employee and fails 
to act upon them, his senior clerk reprimands the supervisor. The film 
asks what could have been done to avoid friction among the staff. 
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I F->14 I Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 2. 23 in 
* , ■ preparation for {content presented in Unit 2. 25 on 

punishment. . 



Building a Climate for Individual Growth ^ BNA 

{Herzberg l^otivation to Work series) 

Total price "for series $1,725 $395 per filna . rent $50 . preview $15 . 
25 minutes 1 color . sound . 16 mm . 1969" 

Psychological analysiB paralleling,growth in the biological sense with 
growth in the development or psychological sense. When»Qne stops grow 
itt'g in either sense he dies in that sense. Management techniques are 
designed to keep the individual employee "alive" and growing. 



F-57 Sjuiggestfed for independent vie^wing in Unit 4. 27. 

. i£ ■ '\ • 

The Bulb Changgj^' : [ | tWA 

. • \ ^ . ' ^ 
^0 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm 1963 

\ \ - 

Superyisor-employee relationships,f rom the standpoint of honesty and 

ethics. , ^ ; 

. ^ ' • ' . ^ - ^ I 
A Case of Insubordination ' RTBL 

$285. color . $170 black/white . rent (color only)$45 . preview (color 
only) $15 . 20 minutes . sound . 16 mm . 1971 

An incident as perceived by an employee, a si5)ervisor, a witness and 
an arbitrator. Dr. L. Dstle Coffman, former Dean of the UCLA Law 
Schpol, provides analysis of 4 views presented. 



The Case of the Missis Magnets " BNA 

$125 . rent $25 . preview $5 . *11 minutes . color . sound . \6 mm . 
1961 * ... 
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Human relations and the production of a highly motivated, producing 
t'eam. Challenges every siqpervisor yiewing it to ask himself: 'What 
kind of a worker would I be, working under me 



Cash on the Barrel Head BNA 

\ 

$275 ^/fent $45 . preview $15 . 20 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 

In a! series of episodes, an employee ^rtrayed by Bill Bendix) finds 
when he gives up company provided benefits for cash instead, he has 
given up his vacations, holidays, health and accident insurance.;^ pension 
and many other iringe benefits which he ctonot duplicate. 



The Challenge of Leadership BNA 

(Modern Management series) 

$125 • rent $25 . preview $5^. 11 minutes • color • sound • 16 mm . 
1961 ' • - / 

In a critical situation, a group of individuals is organized into an,effective 
working team by the man who has the ability to lead them. Helps super- 
visors identify the qualities that make a leader and the skills required to , 
^ apply leadership by voluntary consent of the group. 



The Challenge of Management INDU 

(American Business System series) 

$125 . rent $5; 40 . 30 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1963 

Examines a proprietorship, a partnership, ^d a corporation as forms 
of business arid examines management responsibilities in each. 



* Chan?fe — Training Teachers for Innovation /i/d/e/A/ 
$225 . rent $12 . 26 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1970 

350 
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Desimed as an in -^service trainipg aid, tttfe film dramatically portrays 
the brainstorming group as a way of learmng in a small group and as a 
techniquq^ that has been successfully used by industry in training person- 
nel to thkik positively about new and different methods. Specifically the 
film shows teachers and ^^ministrator^ as they work toward solution of 
problems, \ 



F-ll 



Relevant to sessions using brainstorming technique, 
sUch as Unit 2. 25 on pimishment. Suggested for use 
in Unit 2. 23. ^ 

■ \ \ - 



Changing Attitudes Through Communication ( BNA 

(Berlo Effective Communication series). 

$27^ . ren,t $45 . preview $15 . 23 minutes coior^ soimd . 16 mm . 

1965 . • ' ^ / 

Understanding the resistance and tension caus^ by the introduction of 
change will help management to create a better climate for new policies 
when change becomes jxfecessary. ■ - * - ^ 



-The Clerk , MGHT 



(Nature of Work series) 



1 ' 



27 minutes .^lack/white . soimd . 16 mm . 1958 

The film is a study of a young clerk resigned to repetitive desk work. 
Shows how he handles a conflict bet"ween his self -expectations and the 
limitations imposed on him by his firrti. 



Colt - A Qase History BNA 

(Humble Management by Objectives series) 



$350 . re)^t $50 . preview $15 . color . sound .\ 16 mm . 1970 

Management by Objectives in a real company, showing how original 
skepticism turns into enthusiastic acceptance. 
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Communicating-Management's Point of View ^ BNA 
(Berlo Effective Commimication series) * 

$275 • rent $45 . preview $15 . 22 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1965 

Dr. David K. Berlow discusses the role of the manager in changing the 
attitudes and behavior of his staff. He e:q)lains that the manager must " 
see the world from the other man's point of view, develop skill in com- 
munication, and have a blsic faith in people. Some managers don't like 
to think of themselves as persuaders, but persuasion is a vital part of 
the manager's job — affecting and"*^hfli;^g people's beliefs and 
attitudes and behavior. 



F-31 I «=;=::>s^Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 3. 2. 



The Communication Casebook ^ PERE 

$76.50 . rent $8.50 . preview $7 .* 8 J minutei • black/white . sound . 
16 mm . 1956 " / 



The film deals with one of the most pressing of management needs — 
effective on-the-job communication. Each of the four sequences com- 
•prising the film consider3. a different problem. 

Case 1 — The Tuned-Out Mind points out that a profitable exchange can 
only occur when each party is interested, receptive, respectful. 

Case 2 — The Wrong Wave-Length shows the necessity for taking into 
account individual preferences among people. 

/ 

Case 3 — The Chain Reaction brings out the consequences stemming from 
the way communications are transmittea^down the line. 

Case 4 r- TJie Silent "gell examines comiTiunication without woirds and 
highlights the effects^ of unspoken attitudes^:' 

A 30 page trainer's guide is provided with the film. Additional copies 
$1.00 each. 
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Communication ^Feedback^ * , ' BN A 

(Berlo Effective Commjuucsytipu series)" ' ► 

$275 . rent $45 . preview $15 . 21,4ninutes . color . soimd . 16 mm . 
ia65 

Dr. Dav^d K. Berlo exp.lains that in order to obtain the four principal 
objectives of management communication ^- attention, understanding,, 
accei)tj&nce, and action a manager. must always watch for feedback and 
correct his communication accordingly. Effective communication is 
impossible if feedback is ignored, distorted, avoided, or sinply.not ♦ 
perceived. The film includes a dramatization which shows non-use of 
feedback. ' \ * , 



^-32 'Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 3.2. 



Confrontation, Search ahd^Coping ^ BNA 

(Lippitt Organizational Rev^wal series) ' 

Total series $1,725 .• $395 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes . color . 
sound . 16 mm . 1969 

The problem of conflict in organizations^ and the goal of ''openness** , 
, between people and groups. How confrontation^ can be resolved with the 
result that all involved will be better ^le lo cope with similar situations 
in another instance. ' . ^ 



Coping, with Change BNA 

(Lippitt Organizational Renewal series) 

Total series $1,725 ..$395 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes . color . 
sound:. 16 mm . 1969 

Ways to overcome resistance! to change and strategies to cope with this 
resistance.- , 
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Coping with 'Technological Change ^ ' ^ ^ ; ' ^ BNA . 

(Drucker Managing" Discontinuity ^riesy . . - * 

$265 . 'rent$5'0^. preview. $15 . 30 m'inut^ color . sound . 16 mm 

19 71 . * ^ ' \ ^' 

Technology tbday Jook^, to sq jnuch of the entire raQge of Joiowledge that , 
mans^emenl must be confinually re~-8ducating itself to keep up. 



Qbunt. to Ten ' ' ^ . ' RTBL 

; : : i , 

$375 . rent $45 ,. preview $15 . 26 minufes . color . sound . 16 mm .1970 

Designed jto teach.people^ in public contact positions that they can maintain 
the good wiU of a customer even.When^hey itiust s^ick to company polipy. 



Defimrig the' Manner's Job . , /, ^ . >r? * BNA ♦ 

(Humble Management by Objectives series) , ' ^ 

$350 • rent $50 . preview $15,. 25 niinutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1^70 

How to work out objectives for^the individual employee in collaboration 
with his supervisors — his.goals apd their e:j<pectatiohs of hini. 



F-36 I Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 5.3. 



Diagnosing Group Operation \ INDU 

(Dynamics of Leadership series) 

$125 . rent $5.40 . 30 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1963 

Discussion tpchniques and other methods ot breaking down barriers to 
perijiit the effective functioning of groups. Commentary by Malcolm 
Knowles of Boston Univ^^sity. 



F-3 1 ^ Suggested for use in Introductory, or pre-session; as 
jcontenf deals with method of learning, its use is appi^o- 
, priate' at any time the leader wishes to focus on methods 
of small group learning. 
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^Discharge for Absenteeism ^ - ' ' / AARA 

\ ? ~ ' — :r 

28 mini^^i . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1962 

Part of a course in labor problems conducted by Professor Sam\iel 
"•^tein, with discussion guide* 



X 



, A 

< Do You Know How to Make a Statement of Fact ? INDU 
'(Talking Sense series) 

$100 . r6nt $5.40 . 30 minutes . black/white ; sound . 16 mm . 1955 

Dr. Irving J. Lee^discllssesjQje difference between statements of fact 
and statements ot-^inference. 



Dr. Gordon Allport> Part 1 . CCM 

(i^sychology of Personality series) \ ^" 



$275 . rent $17. 50 . 50 minutes . black/white . soimd . 16 mm 

'Dr. Gordon Allport discusses his relationship to t'reud and reacts to 
•Freudian theory. He reviews his own contributions to the UEiderstanding 

of personality, including trait theory and the functional autonomy of 

motives. 



^"^6 I Content relevant to Unit 2, especially 2. 1 and 2. 23. 

Suggested for use in ?. 23 for independent viewing by 
research task force groiip. 



^ Dr. Gordon Allport, Part 2 ^ CCM 

(Psychology of Personality series) 

$275 . rent $17.50 . 50 minutes . black/wliite . sound . 16 mnr 

t 

ti?fisents Dr. Gordon AUport's views on t^e development of the self, 
personality development, socialization, eMstentialism, and the evaluation 
of personality in testing. ' ^ 
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I F->17 ( Content relevant to Unit^, especially 2.1 and 2.23. 

Suggested for use in*2.23 for independent viev/ing by 
» Tesearch task force groxq). 

^- 

Dr. RayiTxond Cattail, Part 1 CCM 

(Psychology of Personality series) ' 

$275 . rent . $17.50 . 50 minutes . black/white . souf^^. 16 mm 

Dr.. Raymond Cat^ell gives his views on Freud's biological orientation 
and discusses intelligence and personality measurement, the question of 
heredity vprsus environment, motivation attitude's, dynamic calculus and 
the specification equation. 



F -22 ' Content relevant to Unit 2, especially 2.1 and 2.23. 

Suggested for use in Unit 2.23 for independent viewing 
' by research task force group. 



Dr. Raymond Cattell, Part 2 ^ CCM 

(Psychology of Personality series) ^ 

$275 . rent $17.50 . 50 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm 

»Dr.. Raymond Cattell discusses factor analysis, "Qq:'» techniques, 
psychological testing and psychotherapy. 



F-23 I Content relevant to Unit 2, especially 2. 1 and 2. 23 
Suggested for use in 2.2c^for independent viewing by 
research task force group. ^ 



Dr. Henry Murray, Part 1 CCM 

(Paychology»of Persohalitjr series) 

$275 . rent $17. 50 . 50 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm 

Dr. Henry Murray discusses his impressions of Freud and Jung and 
examines theoretical concepts, the thematic apperception test and the 
Rorschach test. 
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F-'20 _1 Content relevant to Unit 2, especially 2. 1 and 2.23. 

^ Suggested for use in 2. 23 for independent viewing by 
research task force group. 



Dr. Henry Murray, Part 2 C<3M 

(Psychology of Personality series) 

$275 . rent $17. 50 . 50 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm 

Dr. Henry Murray presents an analysi^s of Melville and 'TVIoby Dick" 
and discusses personaology, the training of psychology students, and 
molar versus molecular study of personality. 



F-21 I Content relevant to Unit 2, especially 2. 1 and 2. 23. 

Suggested for use in 2. 23 for independent viewing by 
research task force group. 



Dr. B. F. Skinner, Part 1 : CCM 

(Psychology of ^Personality series) 

$275 . rent $17. 50 . 50 mmutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm 

Presents Dr. B. F. Skinner's evaluation of Freudian theory, including 
his views on motivation, operant conditioning, schedules of reinforcement, 
punishment and teaching machines. 



F-18>- Content relevant to Unit 2, especially 2.1, 2.23 and 2.3. 

Suggested for use in 2. 23 for independent viewing by 
research task force group. 



Dr. B. F. Skinner, Part 2 « CCM 

(Psychology of Personality series) 

$275 . rent $17.50 . 50 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm 

Dr. B. F. Skinner describes the problems of creating a society based 
on positive rather than negative control. He evaluates the American 
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educational system and discusses applications of operant conditioning to 
society at large,. 



F-19 I Content relevant to Unit 2, eapsQiBlly 2. 1, 2. 23, and 2.3. 

Suggested for use in 2,23 for independent viewing by 
. ' researcli task force group. 



Drucker Effective Executive series BNA 

including: 

Managing Time ^ 



What Can I Contribute ? F-29 



Focus on Tomorrow \ 



Effective Decisions 



Staffing for Strength 



Total series $1,55.0. ^'$350 . 2 prints, $340 each; 3 prints, $330 each; 
4 prints, $320 each; 5 or more prints, $310 each . rent $50 . preview 
$15 . 25 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm • 1968 . available in EVR format 

Decision-making executives, says Peter Drucker, must be not only , 
competent but effective. In his film series he plays the role of manage- 
ment consultant to the mj'^thical Hudson-Lansing Corporation to sho^ that 
effectiveness can be learned — but only if an executive works at becoming 
effective. I 



Drucker Managing Discontinuity series BNA 

including: 

The Manager as Entreprefieur 



Tomorrow's Customers 



The Future of Technology 



Coping with Technological Change 

Who's Gonna Collect the Garbage ? ^ ^ ' 

Social Needs as Business Opportunities ' 
Pollution Control, - The Hard Decisions 

The Multinational Corporation 

The Innovative Organization 

/■* ( 
Total series $2,025 . $265 . 2 prints, $255 each; 3 prints, $245. each; 
4 prints, $235 each; 5 or more prints, $225 each . rent $50 . preview 
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$15. 30 minutes • color.* sound • 16 mm . 1971 

Peter Drucker calls the **Age of Discontinuity** an ''early warning system* 
which calls attention to the problems facing management in the next few 
years. • . , , * 

A Leader's Guide will accompaxiy each film in the series. 



Dynamics of Leadership series ^ INDU 

including: ' " ^ 

Anatomy of a Groiy | F-1 | . • . 



Diagnosing Group Operation . | 



Individual Motivation and Behavior lF-10 



Roadblocks to Communication | F-66 
Sharing the Leadership | F-4 



Each film $125 . rent $5. 40 . 30 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm 
. 1963 

Designed as a community training program for more effective group 
action, each of the five programs features group drama presented by a 
set of experienced adults, interspersed with ths. commentary of Dr. 
Malcolm Knowles of Boston University. Searching questions are asked 
of the participants, revealing the often-hidden reasons for their actions 
and leading the way to constructive reappraisal of their values and goals. 
Within this framework the emphasis, rather than on leadership imposed 
from outside the group, is upon leadership as it emerges from within. 



Effective Decisions BNA 

(Drucker Effective Executive series)^ 

$350 * rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1968 . available in EVR format 

How effective executives utilize constructive dissent to make sure that 
each decision is the best choice of alternatives. If the executive is to 
consider all applicable facts*, he fjlrst starts with disagreeing opinions 
about alternatives. Iii this way all pertinent facts can be imcovered and 
brought 'to bear on the decision. 
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Effective Leadership i 



(Management Development series) 



UCEMC 



32 minutes . bla.ck/white . sound . 16 mm . 1967 

Dr. Robert Tannenbamn defines and describes* the characteristics of ^ 
effective leadership—^'social sensitivity and action flexibility ''—in this 
filmed lecture. He concludes that considetrable perscaial learning and 
development, with constant attempts, to perceive and understand the 
people around us, are the principal way to effective'leadership. / 



F-40 I Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 3. '3. 



1104 Sutton Road . CHAM 

5S5 minutes . color . sound .16 mm . 1958 ^ 

(Now out of print, but available in many library film collections) 

A study of the relationship of productivity to the personal problems of a 
typical plant worker. Points out that the* worker must produce more of 
the things that others want, materially or otherwise, in order to achieve 
his own material and spiritual satisfaction. 



Emergent Management » ^ UCEMC 

29 minutes . black/white ♦ sound . 16 mm . 1968^ 

A filmed lecture, in which psychologist Jack R. Gibb describes his theory 
of ''emergent management,'' and discusses the effect of "defensive man- 
agement" on business growth. 



Emotional Styles in Human Behavior UCEMC 

(Management Development series) 

24 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1961 

Dr. Richard Wallen lectul:es on a var:iety of personal problems and pro- 
poses a way to understand people by^etermining their style of emotional 
behavior. He diagrams guidelines for evaluatipn and predicts how three 
persbnality types may be expected to'^act imder normal and stress 
conditions. 

< , 360 ' . 
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Examining the Will to Work 



PERE 



$72 . rent $8 . pi^eview $7 . 14 minutes . color . soimd . slidefilm 
(35 mm film strip of 73 frames and a 12" 33-1/3 rpm record) . 



Why should two able, intelligent men, receiving equal pay, show c 
pMe^ different attitudes on their jobs ? Why should one be alert/ pro- 
ducti-s^, a seS-stairter — whild the Mher is pathetic, disinterested, 
doing\ust enough to.scrape by ? This .lidefilm helps sipervisors gain 
new understanding of^the factors that simulate better job performanpe. 
It is designed to give them increased practical hxmian-relations know- 
ledge, and help "them (Ipvelop the attitudes they need to use this know- 
ledge with greater effectiveness. 

A 30 page discussix>n guide is supplied with the slidefilm. Additional 
copies $2.00 each. | 



Experience as Give and' Take ^ INDU 

(Language in Action series) 

$125 . rent $5.40 . 29 miiiutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm 

\ 

By using ^trapezoid windows^ illusion created by Adelbert Aijies, Dr. 
Hayakawa illustrates that experience involves a transaction between the 
perceiver and the thing or event perceived. This leads to the conclusion 
that two people can give totally different reports regarding the same 
experience, but it is at this point of disagreement that the real task of 
communication begins. 

i F-42 1 .Suggested as an optional film for use in Unit 4. 1. 



Exit Interview PANAM 

(Pan American Supervisory Case series) ^ . 

4 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1964 • 

Discusses the importance of thdi interview with employees who are 
terminating their relationship with the organization. 
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The Extra Payday 



UAL 



18 minutes . color • sound . 16 mm . 1965 



This film describes the awj^^ds system for suggestions made by 
employees. , ' . 



The Eye of the Beholder 



25 minutes black/white . sound . 16 mm 1955 



REYP 



lUustratirig the theory that no two people perceive the same situation the 
same way, the "film brings out six pitfalls which should be avoided when 
individuals observe others: snap judgments, projection,\prejudice, pre- 
disposition, preoccupation, and lack of appreciation |e/other people^s 
ideas, • > 



F-43 



Suggested for optional use with Unit 4. 1. 



Fault Analysis 



RTBL 



$260 . rent $45 . preview $15 . 14 minutes . color sound . 16' mm . 
1970 , 

Proposes six steps to efficient trouble shooting: collect and analyze 
evidence, locate the fault, determine and remove the cause, rectify the 
fault, check the system. " 



Focus on Tomorrow 



(Drucker Effective Executive series) 



BNA 



$350 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm .\ > 
1968 . available in EVR format • T • 

Effective executives question each activity of the organization to deter- 
mine which of yesterday's successes have lingered on beyond their pro- 
ductive life. "If we did not already do this, would we go into it now ? 
'Tocus on tomorrow's opportunities, " says Peter Drucker, "not on 
yesterday's problems. " 
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Follow the Leader ^ ^ / PERE 

$171 . rent $19 . preview $10 . 11 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm .* 
1966 ' ^ / 

An animated puppet character shows how to be a good supervisor and a 
bad one. The good supervisqr has a comprehensive knowledge of his 
product, always keeps objectives in mind, and makes tRe best use of 
energy and facilities at his disposal. 

As a training topi, the film aids in developing leadership jjkills that are. 
immediately useful. The problems, pitfalls, and barridX3 i^cing the 
would-be leader, or newly-^pointed supervisor, are anaij^ed in the 
light of his basic respc»isibility ~ getting things done with people. 

An 11 page discussion guide is supplied wi^ the film. Additional copies 
15^ each. 



The Follow-Through • MGHT 

(Officer Stqjervisors^ Problems series) . 

8 minutes . color . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1958 

Dramatizes the problem that arises when a supervisor fails to adequate 
explain the operation of a new office machine and returns to find trouble 
on his hands and an important deadline missed. 



Freedom and Trust \ PF 

^ (Maslow and Self-Actualization series) 

$500 (series of 2) . rent $30 (series of 2) . 30 minutes . color sound . 
16 mm . 1967-68 

The film is divided into two segments. •The first, on Freedom, 
deals with detachment, creativenqss and spontaneity. The second, 
on Trust, illustrates the characteristics of acceptance, aptonomy, and 
a sense of one's life mission. In eact. Dr. A. Maslow, founder of the 
concept of self -actualization, discusses dimensions of self-actualization 
and elaborates on recent research and theory. Photogr^hs of Sandy, a 
self -actualizing person, illustrate each of the above characteristics. The 
film is photographed in the beautiful mountain country of Big Sur, 
California. 
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The Fully Functiaaing Individual BNA 

(Batten Tough-Minded Management series) ' 

$395 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1969 



n fully functioning individual needs growth. and challenges .and should 
receive an opportui^ity for. growth and* a realistic ^praisaTof his capa- 
bilities from the management of his organization. 



g-.49 I Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 4. 25. 



T he Fully Functioning Organization / , ^ BNA 

"(Batten Tcough-Minded Management series) 

$395 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1969 

/ ' 

Batten describes his '/servorclimate for results, which permeates the . 
whole organization. 



The Fully Functioning Society BNA 

(Batten Tougji-Minded Management series) 

$395 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1969 . - ^ ^ 

Joe Batten blends social, political, and^feritual freedom, as well as 
economic freedom, into a cfyhamic whole. 



The Future of Technology / BNA 

(Drucker Managing Discontinuity series) / 

$265 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 30 minutes .-^olor . sound . 16 mm . 
1971 * ^ r 

Technology is e^qploding and changing, and society wants technology 
managed. 

F-28 I Suggested for independent viewing, 2. 23; also for 3. 1. 

^ ^ A ,3.64 
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Gellerman Effective Organization Film Series BNA 
Asspssing Management Potential (D> Bray) 
Management by Participation (A, Marrow) 
Pay for Performance (Emanual Kay) 

Making Human Resources Productive 

(M> Scdtt Myers) 

Team Building (Sheldon Davis) 



Confronting Conflict (Sheldon Davis) 

$350 each • rent $50 . preview $15 % color . sound . 16 inm. 1971 

Gellerman Motivation and Productivity series x BNA 

including: 




Motivation Through Job Enricl 


mient | 


F-53 


The Self-Motivated Achiever 


F-59 




Understanding Motivation 


F-60 





Theory X and Theory Y (McGregor) 



Parts 1 and 2 Fh46 



t^e 

Human Nature and Oi^anizational 

Realities 

The Management of Human Assets 

Motivation in Perspective 

Gellerman Tape Cassettes 

Total series $2,400 . $350 ; 2 prints, $320 each; 3 prints, $310 each; 
4 prints, $300 each; 5 or inore prints, $290 each . rent $50 . preview 
$15., 2 titles, $25; 3 titles, $35; 4 titles, $45; 5 or more .titles, $10 each 
• color • sound ^ 16 mm . ^available in EVR format . 1967 



?ie 



T^ cassettes (set of six) $125 per set; individual cassettes, $25 each. 



Getting Ahead The Road to Self->Development RTBL 

$350 (color) , $200 black/white . rent $45 . 28 minutes . soimd , 16 mm . 
1971 

Documentary showing what people from all levels of organizations have 
achieved through self -development. Designed to encourage self -evaluation, 
goal-setting, continuing education, on-the-job training, and community 
activity. 
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The Gilded Lily T ' DART 

(Herzberg This Matter of Motivation series) 

$793 (for series of 7) . rent $350 (for series of 7) . preview $70 (for 
series of 7) . 5 minutes each . color . sound . 16 mm 

A secretary whose boss is upgraded becomes a problem* 

3r 



A Good Beginning BNA 

(Modern Management series) * . j/ 

$125 . rent $25 . preview $5 . 10 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1963 

Compares right and wrong ways to induct and train new employees. 



F-61 Suggested for independent viewing with Unit 4. 29. 



The Grapevine ^ MGHT 

(Office Supervisors^ Problems series) 

8 minutes . color . black/white • sound . 16 mm . 1958 

Dramatizes the situation which results when a secretary overhears part 
of a conversation and concludes that t\vo office workers will be replaced 
by computing machines. As the rumor spreads, inefficiency and^con- 
fusion result. 



Growth Stages of Organizations ^_ BNA 

(Lippitt Organizational Renewal series) 

Total for series $1,725 . $395 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes • 
cplor . sound . 16 mm . 1969 y 

Describes tlie six states of organizational growth, and how to achieve 
understanding of the conflict which may arise as departments vary in 
their stages of growth. 
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The Heritage of the Uncommon Man BNA 

•(Jote' Po^Ml Film series) , 

$275 . rent $45 . preview $15 . 28 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1967 ' . * 

To stimi^ate people to take a better look at their opportunities, Joe 
Powell dramatizes with cartoon characters the creative impact of .uncom- 
mon men — from Colonial pioneers to today's pioneers of progress. 



j Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 3.3. 



Herzberg Motivation to Work series BNA 

including: 



The Modern Meaning of Efficiency | F-54 j 



KITA, or, What Have You Done for me 



Lately ? F-55 



Job Enrichment in Action F-56 



Building a Climate for Individual Growth 



I F-57 



The ABC Man: The Manager in Mid-Career F-58 



;rotal series $1,725 . $395 . 2 prints, $385 each; 3 prints, $375 each; 
4 prints, $365 each; 5 or more prints, $345 each . rent $50 each . pre- 
view $15 . 25 minutes . color . sound . 16. mm . 1969 . available in 
EVR format 



With Herzberg^s famous "motivation-hygiene" theory as its base, this 
series probes the problem of increasing efficiency in the organization. 

A Leader^s Guide accompanies this series. 

Honest and Awareness 

(Maslow and Self -Actualization series) PF 

$500 (series of 2) . $300 each purchased separately . rent $30 (series of 
2) . So minutes . color • sound . 16 mm , 1967-68 

Dr. A. Maslow, founder of the concept of self-actualization, discusses 
honesty to ke your feelings and to trust them in interpersonal relations. 
The second segment deals with awareness of the inner rightness of 
nature, of the peak experiences of life. ' 
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Hope Electronics Company 



HARV 



10 minutes . black/vyhite . soirnd • 16 mm . 196? 




Ih-baskat training and an explanation of the activities of the personnel 
director. 

Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 3. 1. 



Plow Good is a Good Guy ? 



RTBL 



$270 color . rent $45 color . preview $15 color . $170 black/white • rent 
$30 black/whita . preview $7.50 black/white . 21 minutes . sound . 
16 mm . 1060 . . ' . ^ \ 

How supervisors/ fear of alienating themselves from their subordinates 
may prevent them from being decisive and acting independently, an,d may 
lead to lower production, increased costs, deterioration of morale and 
wasted technical ability.. The problems are illustrated in three typical 
supervisory ^situations: an appraisal interview, correction of work habits, 
and tho presentation of a methods improvement. Demonstrates how the 
need to be liked' can be made to work for — leather than jagainst — the 
supervisor. 



How Much Cooperation ? 



MGHT 



(Office Si5)ervisors^ ProT)lems series) 

8 minutes . color . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1958 



A supervisor asks special cooperation and overtime work of his staff. 
What seems to be a*lack of cooperation on his part backfires several 
days later. 



How Organizational Renewal Works 
(Lippitt Organizational ReneVv^al series) 



BNA 



Total for series $1,725 . $395 . rent $50 : preview $15 . ?.b mintites . 
color . soimd . 16 mm . 1969 
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Practical questions and mechanics of organizational renewal are 
discussed and demonstrated in this film. 



How to Conduct a Discussion EBEC 

24 minutes . black/white , sound . 16 mm . 1953 

Dramatizes eleven basic principles which a discussion leader can iBe 
in order to insure effective and satisfactory group participation. Deals 
with a wide range of groups and topics. 



How to Conduct a Work Sampling Study lEF 

18 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1962 

Explains and" demonstrates work measurement sfiid procedures, and 
shows how these procedurea are adapted and applied. Guide for 
instructor Included. 



How to Say What You Mean E^du 

(Language in Action series) 

$125 . rent $5. 40 . preview, postal charges . 30 minutes . black/white . 
sound* . 16 mm 

SrT. Hayalcawa explains that it is never enough simply to say what 
you mean, but that you must also mean something to the listener. 



How We Know What We Know INDU 

(Language in Action series) 

* ' 

$125 . rent $5.40 . preview, postal charges . 30 minutes . black/white . 
soimd . 16 mm . 1956 

Dr. S. L Hayakawa develops the idea that what we know of the objective 
world is a product of our nervous systems and, hence, an abstraction 
from sensory data. The film traces the successful commtmication levels 
of abstraction from the object or event to high level verbal abstractions. 
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Uses illustrations from modem philosophic work and a facing form. 



I F-41 I Suggested for use^i^the plan of Unit 4. !• 



How's It Going? r PERE 

$117 . rent $13 . preview ^7 . Ol minutes . black/white . sound ; 16 mm 
. 1961 \ 

Consists of four filmed cases dealing with the moreldifficult and sensitive 
solutions involved in evaluation of job performances. 

Casc/i More Than Paperwor k examines ways to create a favorable 
"climate^* for the interview. 

Case 2 ~ Give and Take focuses oh t^e kind of two-way communicati 
essential in reaching mutual agreenilbnt. 

Case 3 ~ Means to an End defines the need to evolve a plan of act/on; it 
shows how hidden reservations on both sides can block this. 

Case 4 — The Way Ah^ad stresses the importance of conducting the inter- 
view so that both parties will gain. 

* 

A 32 -page discussion guide on interviewing procedures is supplied with 
the film. Additional copies $2.00 each. 




F-47 I Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 4. 25. 



Human Aggression: Key to Survival INDU 



(Spectrum Film series) 
30 minutes . black/white sound . 16 mm . 1967 



ERIC 



Dr» Kourad Lorenz discusses his discovery of the ''imprinting" 
phenomenon and his concept of 'Intraspecific aggression" which he 
relates to the problem of the control of the aggressive instincts in man. 
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Hummi Nature and Organlzatiopal Realities BNA 
(Gellerman'Motivatlon and Productivity series) 

$350 . rent $5^. preview $15 . 28 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1967 ^ 

Chris Argyris speaks on improving interpersonal relations at all levels, 
and on motivating employees. 



I F-45 I Suggested for part of plannedl session iu Unit 4. 22. 



Humble Management by Objectives series BNA 

including: 



Manageinsnt by Objectives 


F-35 




Defining the Manager's Job, 


F-36 





Performance and Potential Review 

Colt " A Case History 

Overhead Transparencies 

Total series .$1,280'. $350; 2 prints, $340 each; 3 prints, $330 each; 
4 or more prints $320 each • rent $50 . preview $15 . color • sound . 
16 mm . 1971 

Overhead ^transparencies (set of 48), $75 per set. 

This series of four films together with overhead transparencies form a 
comprehensive and detailed *'knowrhow" to help management development 
executives get Management by Objectives started in their organization. 



I'd Rather Not Say! , RTBL 

t 

$260 . rent $45 . preview $15 . color . sound . 16 mm . 1971 
Problems of communication and ways of getting employees to trust. 
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I Just Work Here 



rent 



$235 color 
$30 black/white 
16 mm . 1963 



RTBL 

; $45 color . preview $l6 color . $150 black/white . rent 
preview $7.50 blackArhite . 17 minutes • sound 



/ - - '' 

The film is de^^gned to show how to create a more favorable organiza- 
tional image /^d improve employee attitudes toward their job and 
organization. Y I ^ 

A comp^on guide book,^'ntitled Public Contact: Chore oir Challenge? 
points/o many skills th^t must be developed in dealing with the public r- 
interpersonal skills thdt public contact people need in linking clientele to 
service. In addition to presenting 10 principles of effective public con- 
tact, it offers 12 ^elf-appraisal questions and 15 in-^epth' studies of a 
attitudes toward work, the public and the organization. Tfhe bopk and 
film strive to make the point that public contact is an exciting and rewards 
ing challenge. ^hat can provide genuine job satisfaction, j 



In the Middle 



MGHT 



(Office Sipervisors' Problems series) | 

8 minutes . color . black/white . souncj . 16 mm . 195$ 

A supervisor is caught in the middle, between an upset ;staff and a 
critical boss, when he arranges a transfer for one of his experienced 
workers. 



Individual Motivation and Behavior INDU 

(Dynamics of Leadership series) 

$125 . rent $5.40 . preview, cost of return postage . 30* minutes . blaclc/ 
white . sound* . 16 mm • 1963 

E^qplores with individuals of a demonstration groi?) their motivation and 
their behavior as members of a social group. Commentary by Malcolm 
Knowles. 

F-10 I Relevent to Unit 2. 22 on Drives— Needs. 
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iQdividualife^ and Teamwork ^ BNA 

(L^pitt Organization Renewal series) 

Total series- $1,725 . $395 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes . color 
. sound ♦ 16 mm . 1969 

Description of the ''m^trix'^ orgaaization, utilizing each individual and 
his resources fully^'^any ^how-to's' for effective interaction in J 
organizations. / » 



Information Explosion OSUMPD 

(Communication Theory and the New 
Educational Media series) j 

Available on rental from ALA . 34 minutes . black/white . sound . 
16 mm . 1967 

Examines the impact upon libraries, library services and scholarship of 
new ^preaches to information and the new mechanical devices for 
handling^them. Ways in which academic libraries may have to adjust to 
accommodate new materials and new ^proaches are explored from the 
standpoint of librarian, information scientist, and scholarly user of the 
library's services* 



Information Processing ] CRM 

(Psychology Today series) 

$500 . rent $50 . 26 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1971 

Through the medium ox a cocktail party, the film presents a visual 
exercisp in how people process information, how they take it in, store 
it, and then retrieve it. Dr. Donald Norman, sitting above the party in 
an anchorman's booth, explains th§ action and the psychological principles 
involved. 

Inner Man Steps Out \ PERE 

$110 . rent $11 . preview $7 . 35 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm 
. 1961 
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Designed to stimxilate thinking and discussion about human relations, tliis 
film peU3 the story of Jer'iy Allen, a supervisor who has trouble getting 
al<5ng^ith others and himself. Despite his earnest intent, his atten^ts 
at getting along fail. He is seen in actual problem situations with his 
•family, the men and women he si5>ervises, his boss. Animation is used 
to show how at least two "inner men" exist inside of everyone repre- 
sentiag each person's need for security and importance. With the help 
of a third "inner man", Jeri^^ Allen realizes his ownTLack of, understanding 
of the feelings and inner needs of others. 

Additional cq)ies 



BNA 



$265 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 30 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1971 



An 11-page disbussion guide is supplied with the film. 
15^ each. 



The Innovative Organization 



(Drucker Managing Discontinuity series) 



A situation in which new ideas can be brought foiward must be created by 
top management, because the organization which does not innovate will 
die. 



F-51 



Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 4. 26. 



Instructions or Obstructions BNA 

(Modem Management series) 

$125 . rent $25 . preview $5 . 12 minutes . color . soimd . 16 mm . 
1961 

Dr. Paul Pigors of M.I.T. gives some hints on oral commxmication with 
subordinates. He shows the difference between the wrong and the right 
approach in each step of the order-giving process: planning the order, 
briefing the order receiver, verifying his understanding, and following up 
results. 
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Thejfaterview T 



BP 



5 minutes . color 16 nun • 1963 

Animated cartoon study in communication as an attempted interview of a . 
hip musician by an tmskllled Interviewer results in little information*. 
The announcer is thoroughly confused by the jazz musician's terminology 
and the latter is discouraged by the announce r^s ignorance • 



$130 . rent $25 . preview $1Q . 8 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1970 

Reminder that openness and receptivity are necessary before growth and 
learning can take place. A parable told by Orson Welles that highll^ts 
the dlvisiveness in society: generation gap, war, poverty, race. Inter- 
laces animated and live-action sequences. Designed to provoke 
discussion. 



Job Enrichment in Action BNA 

(Herzberg Motivation to Work series) 

$395 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1969 

Job enrichment demonstrated with an actual case study where results 
have been. measured when the job was changed to allow more responsi- 
bility, achievement and individual growth. Explains job enrichment as 
* an on-going program, not an occasional input. 

\ F-56 I Suggested for Independent viewing in Unit 4. 27. 




Is it Always Right to be Right ? 



RTBL 
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Job Interview; WKom Would You Hiye ? 

Film A; Three Youn^ Women 

Film B; Three Young Men - CF 

Film A: 17 minutes . Film B: 16 minutes, color • black/white . sotmd . 
16 mm,. 1967 



Practice in evaluating the job applicanfas he/she is interviewed for the 
job is the purpose of this film, as the viewer is given the opportunity to 
consider six candidates. 



F-62 I Suggested for ihdependent viewing in Unit 4. 29. 



Joe Powell films , BNA 

including ' . ^ 

The Real Security 



You, Yourself, Incorporated 



The Heritage of the Uncommon, Man 



F-38 



Unaccustomed as They Are; 



An Executive Briefing on 



Effective Speaking 



$275 each; 2 prints $265 each, 3 prints, $255' each . rent $45 . preview, 

$15; 2 prints, $25; 3 prints, $35 . .color . soxmd . 16 mm . available in 

EVR format ^ 24 minutes each . 1965 

# * 

Humor-filled films by Joe Powell, nationally known management consul- 
tant and public speaker, with a special gift for painlessly motivating an 
audience into some serious tliinking about self-development. All films 
are illustrated with cartoons. 

A viewer's booklet is available. 



Just What is General Semantics ? INDU 

(Talking Sense series) 

$100. rent $5.40 . preview, postal charges . 30 minutes . black/white . 
sound . 16 mm . 1955 ' / 

Dr. Irving J, Lee, late Professor of Public Speaking, Northwestern 
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University, e^lores the kinds of , things which h^pen between people and 
produce trouble because of the way they talk with one another. 



KITA, or What Have You- Done for Me Lately ? 
(Herzberg Motivation to Work.series) 



BNA 



$395 . rent $50 . preview $15 • 25 miinutes . color . sound . 16 nam . 
1969 



Explains the motivation-hygiene theory, going into 'Tiygiene" at consider- 
able lengthy what it is and how to manage it in theSvork environment, what 
it does and does not do. Several -''Tjlackouts" to illustrate employee reac- 
tion to management effort to use this factor as a motivator, humorous 
but effective. • 



r 



F-55 



Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 4. 27. 



Labor Relations - Do Not Fold, Staple, Spindle 
or Mutilate 



MGHT 



50 minutes . black/white . sound .T^mm . 1968 

Contrasts union-management relations as they existed in the early part 
of the twentieth century with relationships as they exist today. 



Language in Action series 



including: 

Talking Ourselves into Trouble 



INDU 



Maps and Territories 



What is Language ? 



Hiding Behind the Dictionary 



\yhere is the Meaning ? 



Experience as Give and Take 



The Task of the Listener 



F-42 



How We Know What we Know F-41 



Language of Advertising 



The Semantics of the Popular Song 
Words that Don't Inform 



What Holds People Together ? 
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How to Say What you M^an 



$125 each . rent $5.40 . previe^, cost of postage . 30 minutes . black/ 
white . sound . 16 mm \^ 

These 13 films present a penetrating^^study of language by the world 
famous semanticist, Dr« S. !• Hayakawa, Professor of Language Arts, 
San Francisco State College, author of lianguage in Action , Language in 
Thought and Action , Language Meaning^d Maturity , Our Language and 
the W:orld. 

The series explores the world of meaning as. seen in everyday life, and- 
stresses the importance of "two-way*' communication. 

How We Know What We, Know and Experience as Give and Take are sug- 
gested for. use in connection with Unit 4. 1 on Iterception. 



Learning CRM 

(Psychology Today series) <\ 

$550 . rent $50 . 26 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . i971 

A comprehensive film in scope of cover^^e which includes: B. F. Skinner 
and Richard W. Malott relative to experiments in operant conditioning; 
Nathan H. Azrin demonstrating aversive bonditioning; Jack P. Hailman 
aiid G. P. Baerends' e:q>eriment with herring gulls demonstrating super- 
normal stimuli; David C. McClelland* s work on motivation training; and 
Lewis P.J'Lipsitt^s work on infant learning. 



F-8 Suggested for use with Unit 2. 1, but also relevant to 

Unit 2. 3 Also suitable for use at close of pre-session 
as a means of describing some characteristics of the 
learning process. 



Learning in the Small Group ^ /I/d/E/A/ 

$98 . rent $11 . 20 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1971 

"The film describes various means of small group instruction being used 
in elementary school, jOnior high school, and high school. These are 
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discussed and illustrated. Each of these requires different materials, 
teaching styles, and seating arrahgements. These aspects of the technique 
are covered by both the narration and the film. " From A/D/E/A/ 
Reporter (Winter Quarter 1971), 12^ 



F-2 h Suggested for use in Introductory, or pre-session; as 

content deals with metkods of learning, its use is 
appropriate at any time leader wishes to focus on 
methods of small group learning. 



Learning Through Inquiry /I/D/e/A/ 

' $200 . rent $11 . color . sound . 16 mm . 1970 

Although the film depicts secondary school scenes, it is a valuable train^ 
ing film to illustrate how the teacher's film has changed from subject 
orientation to ways and means of stimulating the interest of the students. 
The advantages and techniques of the inquiry approach are featured. 

As this film deals with a method used throughbut the course, discussion 
based on questions bringing out problems, it would be appropriate to 
suggest for independent or group viewing as an e;q)ansion of the 
pre-session. 



Let's Arbitrate; Seniority vs. Ability AARA 

35 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 Aim . 1961 

Indicates procedures followed by tmions, management and arbitrator in a 
case involving absenteeism, seniority, and promotion. Guide for dis- 
cussion leader included. 

Lippitt Organiza^on Renewal series BNA 
including: ' 

Growth Stages of Organization 

Confrontation, -Search, and Coping 

Individuality and Teamwork 



Coping with Change 



How Orkanization Renewal Works 
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Total series $1,550 . $350; 2 prints, $340 each; 3 prints, $330 each; 
4 prints, $320 each; 5 or more prints, $310 each . rent $50 . preview 
$15 . 25 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 196^ 

This series defines and illustrates Dr. Gordon L. Lippitt's research on 
organization development ~ the dynamics of maintaiining continuous, 
planned growth toward specific objectives within an organization. 

A Leader's Guide accompanies this series. Workbooks for grqi^ parti- 
cipants using the series are available for purchase. 



Listen, Please ^ BNA 

(Modem Management series) 

$:^25 . rent $25 . preview $ 5 . 10 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1959 

In a series of typical incidents, the supervisor portrayed in £his film 
learns how important it i? for him to pay attention to those who speak *to 
him and to make careful listening second nature. ^ 

Make a Mighty Reach /I/D/E/A/ 
$275 . rent $15 . color . sound . 16 mm . 1969 

This film dramatically depicts changes that are taking place in education 
today, with special emphasis on taking cognizance of individual differences 
and abilities of students. 

The film has value for its impUcatioiis regarding methods of teaching as 
well as value in indicating some features ih the climate of the work place 
that might be changed to parallel changes that are occurring in the clasps - 
room. Popular since the day of its release, it is estimated that over a 
million persons have viewed this film. 



The Making of a Decision RTBL 

$350 color . rent $45 color . preview $15 color . $2^0 black/white . rent 
^30 bluck/white . preview $7.50 black/white . 32 minutes . sound . 16mm 
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The film shows how to improve decisions by not jimiping to conclusions, 
by overcoming the feax of making mistakes and avoiding the tendency 
to introduce internal, .linrealistic values Into one's decisions. 



F-^SQ I Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 3.3. 



• The Man in the Mirror BNA 

(Batten Tough-Minded Managememt series) ' 

$395 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1969 

Discusses both the manager's perfcrraiance on the job aiid his performance 
off. Part of a Joe Batten series v 



Man the Manager PERE 

(As a package with Man the Manager Case 

Histories; or for separate use. ) ^ 

$175 . (as a package with Man the Manager Case Histories $225) . rent 
$19.50 (with Case Histories $25) . preview $10 (with Case Histories $15) 
• 12 'minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 

s 

"Faced with burgeoning responsibilities, can today's manager better use 
his grov(ing list of resources to get things done ? How? Man the Manager, 
a prize-winning animated film, offers insight into these questions as it 
traces vital aspects of the management process. It stimulates construc- 
tive thinking towards solutions of specific problems in a lively and enter- 
taining manner. " (Quoted from Perennial Education film guide on 
^'Business Management. '*) 
i 

A 15-pag^. film supplement booklet is supplied along with a 6-page film 
use guide. ^ 

I F-5 I Suggested for use'in Unit 1. 2; also relevant to Unit 3. 
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Mm the Manager Case Htstori es / , PERE 

(Can be used independently or as a follow7t?) 
to Man' the Manager ) ♦ 

$72 . rent $8 . preview $5 (for packaged prices with Man the Manager , 
see listings relative ta that film) • 7 ininute.s . black/white . sound . 
16 mm 

9 

Basic managerial principles, s^plying to people and problems, are illus- 
trated in three 2-to-3 minute case histories that dramatize the conse- 
quences'of ignoring these concepts. Case 1 — Making Problems empha- 
.sizes the need for clear objectives; Case 2 ~ Anticipating Problems 
focuses on the importance of using the knowledge and experience of 
others; Case 3 — Solving Problems emphasizes the importance of being 
aware of causes of conflict; 

A 6-page discussion guide is supplied with tae film. 

I F-6 ( Suggested for use in Unit 1.2; also relevant to Unit 3." 



The Man Who Knows It All INDU 

(Talking Sense series) 

^100 . rent $5.40 . preview, postal charge'^ 30 minutes . black/white . 
sound . 16 mm . 1955 

Dr. Irving J. Lee, late Professor of Public J^eaking, Northwestern 
Uoiversily, considers the consequences of th? ^^isease of allness, " an 
attitude present in the person who inq>lies or believes that what he knows 
or says about a thing is all that can be said. 



Management by Example BNA 

(Batten Tough-Minded Management series) 

$395 . rent $50 , preview $15 . 2J minutes . color . sound'H 16 mm . 
1969 

A tough-minded manager is primarily a builder — of himself, his 
company, and his employees. 
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Manaj^ement by Objectives gjj^ 

(Humble Management by Objectives series) 

Manaj^ment^by^Objectives ^ 

Defining the Manager's Job 



Performaxice and Potential Review 
Colt--A Case History 



Management Training 



$350 each . rent $50- • preview $15 • 25 minutes . color 
sound . 16 mm. , 1971 

A set of 48 transparencies to be used with the five films in the 
series is available at $75 for the set. 



r F-35 I Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 3. 3 ' 



^Management Development series 



UCEMC 



including: 

Effective Leadership 



The Managerial Grid I F-65 



Organizational Development I F"64 



(32 minutes) 
(35 mmute?) 
(30 minutes) 



black/white . sowed . Ifrmm . 1963 



This is a developing series, currently including 12 titles, the latest of 
which are Grid Organizational Development, by Robert R. Blake and 
Jane S. Mouton, and Constructive Use of the Emotions , by management 
consultant Sherman Kingsbury* Of.interest also are Management of Crea - 
tivity and Management; The New Challenges , which stresses the growing 
need for increasing management sensitivity to social issues. 



The Management of Human Assets 

(Gellerman Motivation and Productivify series) 



BNA 



$350 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 28 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1967 



Dr. Rensis Likert discusses the training and direction a company must 
take to obtain high-producing management. 



F.50 



Suggested for use in the plan of Unit 4.26. 
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The Manager aa Entrepreneur 

(Drucker Managing Discontimiity series) 



BNA 



$265 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 30 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1971 

"To be an entrepreneur means you have to work twice as hard. " What 
the "new manager" must be ~ accepting change and making it work for 
his organization is demonstrated in this film. 



Manager Wanted 



RTBL 



$300 color . rent $45 color * preyiQy/^p.5\ql6r . $200 black/white . 
. rent $30 black/white- preview $7. 50 biack/w}dte . 28 minutes . 
soxmd . 16 mm « 1964 

Tells how the decision-making abilities of employees can and must be 
developed by the management. A guide fdr the discussion leader is 
included. 



F-52 



Suggested for Independent viewing in Unit 4. 26. 



The Managerial Grid 



UCEMC 



(Management Development series) 

35 minutes . black/white . soimd . 16 mm . 1963 

Explains a useful system for evaluating management methods. SJiows 
the system applied to various situations in order to determine the atti- 
tudes, values, degree of commitment, creativity and conflict that can 
be expected under different management methods. 



F-65 



Suggested^for optional use with Unit 4. 3. 



The IVl/anagerial Revolution 



PERE 



$125 /rent $12.50% preview $10 • 26 minutes . black /white . sound . 
16 mm .'1966 
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This film, intended primarily for managers and executives, deals with 
_indusftrial.changes.ovej^the Jast 50 years, and the three revolutions 
, (the scientific revolution, Henry Ford's industrial revolution, and the 
managerial revolution) which this period has encompassed. In the new 
managerial revolution, product and profit are still the ends, but product 
can be the shape and form of a free democratic society and profit can 
include the bettering of our world. 



This film shows how the use of tlie concept of -"management by objec- 
tives" holds the potential for improving organizational and individual 
effectiveness. 



(Drucker Effective Executive series) 

$350 . rent $50 . preview $15 • 25 minutes . color • sound . 16 mm . 
1968 . available ih EVR format 

Peter Drucker demonstrates why every executive needs to know where 
his time goes and how to plan more effective use of it. "Any executive, " 
he says^'^Tias to spend a great deal of his time on things that do not 
contribute at all. Much time is inevitably wasted. " 



The Marvelous Mousetr;^ ^ BNA 

$275 . rent $45 . preview $15 . 24 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1963 . available in EVR format 

Wally Cox stars in a film which demonstrates that there are vital 



Managing and Communicating by Objectives 
(Modern Management Methods series) 

, 27 minutps . black/white , sound . 16 mm . 1966 




P-37 



Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 3.3. 



Managing Time 



BNA 
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relationships between the quality of each individual's work, the size of 
his company's profits, and the job sectirity of all employees. 



Maslow and Self-Actualization series PF 

including: 

Honest and Awareness (both on one film) 
Freedom and Trust (both on one film) 

$500 (for series of 2) . $300 pach purchased separately • rent $30 (for 
series of 2) . 30 minutes . color • soimd . 16 mm 

Dr. A. Maslow, founder of the concept of self-actualization, discusses 
the dimension of self -actualization and elaborates on recent research 
and theory related to each dimension. 



Meanings are in People ^ BNA 

(Berlo Effective Communication series) 

$275 . rent $15 . 22 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1965 

Dr. David K. Berlo shows how misunderstandings occur by presenting 
re-enactments of what was said and what was thought by several mana- 
gers and subordinates at cross -purposes in typical at-work situations. 

Dramatization presents frustration in the work situation caused by mis- 
understandings of the t9/o groig>s involved, and the lack of communication 
in the process. 



F-12 Relevant to Unit 2. 23 on Frustration. 
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A Measure of Understanding ETBL 

$375 color . rent $45 color only . preview $15 color only . $250 black/ ^ 
white . 29 minutes . so^d ,. 16 mm . 1971 

This film discusses the two levels of interpersonal communication, the 
informational and the behavioral. 



Meeting in Progress RTBL 

$450 color . rent $45 color . preview $15 color . $275 black/white / 
rent $30 black/white . preview $7.50 black/white . 43 minutes . soimd , 
16 mm • ^ * , 

The film, asks viewers to decide 12 critical points in a typical problem- 
solving conference. 

Psychologist Dr. Oliver D. Fowler and management consultant Malcolm 
Macurda have produced a 30-page programmed instruction manual to en- 
rich the showing of this ^ihn. It is designed so that viewers can record, 
and re-evaluate their choice of the best alternative course of action at 
each critical point in the film. Included in the workbook are explanations 
of task and group relations, functions jand exercises, desired to reinforce 
'comprehension 'of principles as they appear in the film 




The Missing toterest MGHT 

ice Supervisors' Problems series) 

9 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1964 

How employee interest can be develq)ed in low-level, narrow-scope 
jobs is indicated in this case study dramatization. 



Modem Management series (Rev, ed. ) BNA 
including: 

Listen, Please 
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The Challenge of Leadership 
The Caae of the Missing Magnets 



Instructions or Obstructions 



The Trouble with Archie 




A Good Beginning 


F-.61 


The Winning Conabination 



Total series $665^ $125; 2 prints, $120 each; 3 prints, $115 each; 
4 prints, $110 each; 5 prints, $105 each; 8 prints, $100 each; 7 or more 
prints, $95 each . rent $25 . preview $5 , 10 minutes ♦ color ♦ soxmd . 
16 mm . 1963 . available in EVR format 

A series .of seven films on key areas of supervisory responsibility, 
which establishes an ideal climate for post-viewing discussions by 
supervisors as it applies to their relationships with their subordinates. 

A Leader's Guide is supplied for each film, and a viewer's booklet is 
available for each film* 



Modern Management Methods series RSC 

including: 

The Challenge of the Organization 

Changing Management Patterns 



^troductory Statistics for Management 
Long-Range Planning and Financing 
Management and the Computer 



Management and the Future 



Manager's Role in Public Affairs 
Managerial Decision Making 
Managing and Communfca:ting by 



Objectives j F-37 



New Developments in Hxmian Relations 

New Dimeilsions in Organizational 

Commxmi cations 

Payoff Table and Decision.Trees 

PERT and Critical Path Methods 

Reducing Costs by Value Analysis 

29 minutes each . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1966 



This series describes the iype of manager who is likely to be in demand 
in the years ahead and shows new developments in human relations 
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M'ganizations, economic forecasting, and long range planning for 
^ganization success. The series shows new techniques which are 
designed to Ifiaprbve managerial effectiveness and decision making 
^chniques. 



The Modem Meaning of Efficiency - BNA 

(Herzherg Motivation to V/ork series) 

Total series $1,725 . $395 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes . 
color . sound . 16 mm . 1969 

It is no longer considered efficient to break down a job into the simplest 
possible imits, and Herzberg explains why. This amputates, rather 
than utilizes, talent. Inefficiency may cause a "poor attitude" rather 
than result from it. 



F-54 Suggested for independent viewing with Unit 4.27. 



More Than Words PERE 

$175.^0 . rent $19.50 • preview $10 . 14 minutes . color . sound . 
16 mm . 1959 

Through a deft combination of animated and live seqiaences, this film 
provokes constructive thinking about the principles and techniques of 
communication. It outlines basic methods of good communication that 
are ^plicable to activities where dealing with people plays a key role 
in management, supervision, sales, public and conamimity relations. 



F-3'3 I Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 3.2. 



Motivation in Perspective BNA 

(Gellerman Motivation and Productivity series) 

$350 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 20 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1969 

A concluding film to this series which melds the behavioral science con- 
cepts discussed into a unified guide for the use of management. 
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Motivation Through Job Enrichment 

(Gellerman Motivation and 'Productivity series) 



BNA 



$350 . rent $50 . preview $15 , 28 minutes . color . sound • 16 mm . 
1967 

Herzberg explains Ms 'Motivation-Hygiene" theory, demonstrating that 
the opportimity to satisfy the human need for accomplislunent is the real 
motivation, and describing the various ways routine jobs can be 
enriched to provide motivation. 



F-53 Suggested for the plan of Unit 4. 27. 



The Multinational Corporation BNA 

(Drucker Managing Discontinuity series) 

$265 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 30 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1971 

The importance of a world-wide econon^sr with strong local roots in 
which you think as a citizen of a big world and as a local patriot is 
the theme of this film. 



Nature of Work series * MGHT 

including: ^ 

The Clerk 

Department Manager ^ 

The. General Foreman [ ' 

The Man on the Assembly Line 

The Skilled Worker 

The Vice President 



27 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1958 

The New Truck Dilemma BNA 



$275 . rent $45 • preview $15 . 25 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1965 
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Role-playing is used in a case study to present the importance of 
fairness in decision -making. 



The Nice Guv ■ 

(Herzberg This Matter of Motivation series). 

$795 (for series of 7) • rent $350 (for series of 7) ♦ preview 
$70 (for series of 7) . 4 minutes each . color . sound . 16 mm ♦ 

A nice guy is also a gold brick» and hi^ example disrupts the 
department. 



Office Supervisors' Problems series ^ MGHT 

including: ^' 

The Bright Younp Newcomer j F->14 

The Follow Through 

The Grapevine 

How Much Cooperation ^ 

In the Middle - 

The Mrasing Interest 

Promotion By-Pass 

A Self -Made Man 



8 minutes each , color • black/white ♦ sound . 16 mm • 1958 



Organizational Development UCEMC 

(Management Development series) 

30 minutes • 16 mm • 1969 

A filmed lecture by Sheldon Davis, of the Systems Group at TRW, Inc. , 
discussing ways to increase the productivity of groups within the organi- 
zation while making work more meaningful to the people involved. Three 
OD strategies are described in detail: team building, inter-group building, 
and organization mirror* 



F-64 



Suggested for independent viewing with Unit 4. 3. 
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Overconaipg Resistance to Change 



4 

RTBL 



$300 color • rent $45 color I preview $15 color . $200 black/white . 
rent $30 black/white . preview $7*50 blackAyhite • 30 minutes somid 
• 16 mm ♦ 1962 

Dramatizes resistance to change in the persons of three men who fear 
change for reasons of separation (from friends), status, and security. 
Shows how to minimize tie perception of change as a threat, demonstrates 
the inipQrtance of communication, and the effectiveness of participation, 
^ Explores release of tension through ventilation of feelings, ideas and 
opinions. Demonstrates how the supervisor can provide continued 
sipport and leadership by taking a positive approach. 

^ . / 

The Pacesetter DART 

(Herzberg This Matter of Motivation series) 

$795 (for series of 7) . rent $350 (for series of 7) . preview $70 (for 
series of 7) . 6 minutes bach . color . soxmd . 16 mm . 

An individual of hi^ potential is content to coast. 

♦ 

^ Pattern for Instruction r RTBL 

$270 color . rent $45 color . preview $15 color . $170 black/white . 
rent $30 black/white . preview $7.50 black/white . 21 minutes . Sound . 
16 mm . 1960 



Job instruction training presented by means of football practice, using 
the four steps — prepare, present, try out performance, follow up ~ 
as clearly related to the learning process. May be used at the beginning 
of a program as a motivator, or in the middle as emphasis. When the 
film is used at the close of a program, it serves as a means of tying 
together the concepts of job instruction through audio-visual demonstra- 
tion and summarizes or reviews the entire lesson. 

A 23-page guidebook, Job Instruction: The Communication of Ability » is 
designed to accompany the film. Six posters are available for $15. 00. 
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People Are All Alike 

(NSC Human Factors in S^fl^ series) 



NSC 



10 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1965 

This film uses case histories of five completely different workers to 
dem(Histrate to supervisors that people all have the same basic motiva- 
tions and needs, which must be recognized in a well-run organization. 



I F-9 I Relevant to Unit 2. 22 on Drives— Needs. 



People Don't Resist Chanjare BNA 

$275 . rent $45 . preview $15 . 22 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1967 \ 

The problem presented is how to get cooperation from those who will 
be affected by changes in work procedures. Mr. Allan H. Morgensen 
advocates involving employees in improving their own jobs. 



Perception ' MGHT 

(Psychology series) 

17 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1957 

Illustrates the basic principles of perception by showing the activities of 
a group of students spending an evening in a college commons. Points 
out perceptual constancy, attention, expectancy or set and and percep- 
tion as an organizing process. , 



Perception and Communication OSUMPD 

(Comniunication Theory and the New ' 
Ed^i^ational Media series) 

32 minutes black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1967 

The film gives examples of how human perceptions affect the communica- 
tion process and the individual's concept of reality. It introduces two 
major theories of perception: the cognitive and the transactional. 
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Performance and Potential Review ^ 

(Humble Management by Objectives series) 



BNA 



$350 . rent $50 . preview $15 . color . sound ♦ 16 mm . 1970 

The targets set in the second film of this series are used to appraise 
results, and as an evaluation in determing the employee's potential for 
other positions or responsibilities. 



Person to Person Commxmication RTBL 



$215 color . rent $45 color . preview $15 color . $125 black/white . 
rent $30 black/white . preview $7.50 black/white . 14 minutes . sound . 
16 mm . 1956 

Dramatizes an incident in which a preoccupied boss fires an employee as 
a result of a request for time off. A replay shows both what was said 
anc" ^hat was being thought by each of the participants in the episode. 
Three concepts are stressed: ^ 

Assumptions — what is being taken for granted 

Viewpoints — how each person's own perception of a situation affects 
its meaning 

Feelings — emotions that affect thinking and get in thd way of 
understanding. 

This film will enable members of its audience to improve their ability 
to listen mth understanding and to communicate with others. 

= st 

Personality CRM 

(Psychology Today series) 

$550 . rent $50 . 26 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1971 

The film deals with an inniepth study of one young man, a senior in 
college. It covers his life style as well as his responses to personality 
tests: Holtzman Ink Blot, Draw a Person Test, Forer Sentence Comple- 
tion, TAT, MMPI, Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale and others. The 
role of the psychologist in personality evaluation is presented by Dr. 
Douglas N. Jackson, University of Western Ontario; test results are 
interpreted by Dr. Ira A. Nathanson, Center for Human Problems. 
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F-7 i Suggested for use with Unit 2. 1; also relevant to 2. 3. 



Pictures In the Head BARBRE 

17 nalnutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1963 j ' 

A film that stresses the importance of commimi cations. * 



The Problem COM 

13 mlQutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1965 

Through animated puppets aad sound effects the film shows how individ- 
uals can be oppressed by systems within the social structure, with 
simple decisions passed from, worker to supervisor, then up through 
the entire hierarchy. 4 



Problem Solving in Groups UCEMC 

(IVL^rigement Development series) 

30 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1962 

Dr. Richard Wallen presents an illiistrated lecture .on management 
committees and how they function, with particular emphasis on solving 
problems. 



Problems in Supervision FiM -series 

including: ' ^ 

Employing Blind Workers in Industry 

Employing Disabled Workers in Industry 

Establishing^Vorking Relations 

In structing the Blind Worker on the Job 
Instructing the^ Disabled Wdrker oh the Sohh 

Instructing the Worker on the Job 

Introducing the New Worker to his Job 

Maintaining Quality Standards 

A New Sigpervisor Takes a Look at his Job 
Placing the Right Man on the Job 



USNAC 



Plaiming and Laying Out Work 



(17 minutes) 
(20 minutes) 
(14 minutes) 
(17 minutes) 
<14 minutes) 
(14 minutes) 
(16 minutes) 
(10 ^inutes) 
(13 minutes) 
(13 minutes) 
(10 minutes) 
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Safety in the Shop (12 minutes) 

Supervising Women Workers (3.1 minutes) 

Supervising Workers on the Job (10 minutes) 

The Supervisor as a Leader, Part 1 (14 minutes) 

^ The Supervisor as a Leader, Part 2 (13 minutes) 

Working with Other Supervisors - ( 8 minutes) 

black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1944 

Produced by the U. S. Office of Education. 

Production 5118 MTPS 

30 minutes . black/white . soimd • *16 mm . 1957 

"A 

Dramatized incidents are used to stimulate discussion of problems of 
human communication — understanding oneself, being understood, and 
imderstanding others. ^ 



Professor Erik Erikson, Part I ' CCM 

(Psychology of Personality series) 

$275 . rent $17. 50 . 50 minutes . black/white . soiind ♦ 16 mm 

Professor Erik Erikson describes his background in psychoanalysis and 
presents his theory of the eight stages of psycho-social development. 



F-24 1 Content relevant to Unit 2, especially 2.1 and 2.23. 

Suggested for use in 2.23 for independent viewing by 
research task force group. 



Professor Erik Erikson, Part 2 CCM 

(Psychology of Personality series) 

$275 . rent $17.50 . 50 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm 

Professor Erik Erikson discusses the libido theory, ego identity and 
identity crisis, positive and negative identity, existentialism and cross- 
culturjil research. 
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I F"'25^ ConfBnt relevant to Unit 2, especially 2. 1 and 2. 23. 

Suggested for use in 2. 23 for independent viewing by 
research task force groiq). 



Promotion By-Pass ^ MGHT 

(Office Supervisors* Problems series) 

8 minutes . color . black/white sound . 16 mm . 1958 

When a younger employee is promoted over him, the older employee 
decides to quit despite his talk with the supervisor. Points up the 
supervisor^ s problem in breaking disappointing news to an employee. 



Psychological Film series 

inc lud Ing^ [ 

, The Actualigation Group 

(series of 7 films) 
which includes: 

Risking Being Ourselves 

Freedom and Actualization 
Aggression and Actualization 
Manipulation and Actualizatf on 

The Divorce from Parents 

Self-Disclosure of the Therapist 
From Deadness to Aliveness 



$200 each . rent, 1 film $25; 3 films $45; 7 films $70 . 45 minutes . 
black/white ; sound . 16 mm . 1970 



Frederick Perls and Gestalt Therapy 

(2 film series) 

whi ch include : 

The Theory of Gestalt Therapy 

(39 minutes) 

De M^onstration of Gestalt Therapy 
(36 minutes) 

$400 for series . rent $25 for series . black/white • sound . 16 mm . 
1970 
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A Session with College Students 

$200 . rent $15 60 minutes . black/white . sound • 16 mm • 1966 

Dr. Frederick P^rls, founder of Gestalt Therapy , demonstrates his 
method ^or discovering anc} exfjressiiag the n^ea^i^g p|: ^yeVp^^^^ 
college students. 



Target Five r 



whic h includes: ' 

Target FlvevReeM^o, I (gSTjii^^^^- 
. N jrkrgetFive'rIteelt?ov'2^i8 - 

$450 for series • rent $25 . color . souqcJ • |p . l^^Sj 

/ 

Virginia Satir, eminent fajpnily therapist/and Di:. Everett L. Sfeostrom, 
Director of the Institute of Therapeutic ?syc|^plpg^, c^^^oj^^^^t^ the four 
manipulative response forms in Reel N.<^. 1 , ^ai^ig a g^^^i}^^^ 
In Reel No> 2 , the essential'qu^H1iesi)f ^ir aqiw^^z^^^ ^l^j^tj^j^ship ~ 
.hearing and listening, undeysfanciiDg, and mutu^i meap^ng — are discussed 
in detail and then depK^nstrated on film. 



Three Approaches to Psychotherapy 

Including: 

Dr> Carl Rogers (40 njinutes) 
Dr. Frederick Perlg i32intnutes> 
Dr> Albert Ellis (37 minutes) 



$350 each for color $200 each for black/white . rerrt $50 for whole 
series in color . rent $30 for whole series in black/wJbite . color . 
blaek/wbite . sound . 16 mm . 1965 
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The Hmaanlstic Revolutloix; 

Pioneers in Perspectivo 

$250 • rent $20 . 35 minutes black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1371 
•I * 

Interviews with A. Maslow, Gardner Murphy, Carl Rogers, Rollo May, 
Paul Tillich, Frederick Perls, Viktor Frankl, and Alan Watts. 



Maslow and Self -Actualization 

(2 film series) 
which includes : 

Honesty and Awareness (both on one film) 

Freedom and Trtist (both on one film) 

$500 (for series of 2) . $300 each purchased separately . rent $30 (for 
series) . 30 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1967-68 



Rollo May and Human Encounter 

(2 film series) 

which includes : 

Self-Self Encounter and Self-Other Encounter 

Manipulation and Human Encounter — 

Exploitation of Se;^ 



$500 for series . rent $30 for series . 30 minutes . color . sound . 
16 mm . 1970 

Search and Research; Psychology in Perspective 

$150 . rent $10 - one day; $15 - two, three days; $20 - four, five days . 
30 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1964 ^ 

An overview of the field of psychology through discussions with three 
prominent psychologists. Dr. Carl Rogers, Dr. Harry Harlow, and 
Dr. Rollo May. 
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Dr, Carl Rogers, Resident Pellow^at the Western Behavioral Sciences 
Institute in La Jolla, California, demonstrates client-centered therapy 
in an interview with a patient, Gloria, and sums up the effectiveness of 
the Interview. 



Dr. Frederick Perls, Consultant to the Esalen Institute of Big Sur, 
California, demonstrates with Gloria how an interview would be carried 
out under the Gestalt Ther^y technique. 

Dr. Albert Ellis, Executive Director of the Institute of Rational Living, 
Inc. , gives a demonstration of rational-emotive psychotherapy with 
Gloria. ^ 

Finally, th^ patient herself evaluates the interviews. 



Psychology film series MGHT 

including: » ^ 

The Brain and Behavior (22 minutes) 

Common Fallacies about Group Differences (15 minutes) 

Conflict (18 minutes) 

Controlling Behavior Through Reinforcement 

(16 minute^s) 

Development of Individual Differences (13 minutes) 

Learning Discriminations and Skills (10 minutes) 

Perception (17 minutes) 

Reinforcement in Learning and Extinction ( 8 minutes) 

Black/white . sound • 16 mm • 1957 

\ 



P sychology of Personality Film series CCM 

including: 

Carl Jung (35 minutes) 

Dr> B, F> Skinner, Part 1 

Dr> B, F> Skinner, Part 2 (Walden II) 
Dr," Erich Fromm, Part 1 ^ 



Dr. Erich Froijim, Part 2 



Dr. Gardner Murphy, Part 1 



Dr> Gardner Murphy, Part 2 
Dr> Gordon Allport, Part 1 
Dr. Gordon Alport, Part 2 
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Dr. Henry Murray y Part i 

Dr. Henry Murray. Part 2 ^ - (27 minutes) 

Dr. Raymond Cattelh Part 1 

Dr. Raymond Cattail, Part 2> ^ 

Filmed Psychological Dialc^e'with 

Playwright A rthur Miller. Part 1 
Pilmed Psychological Dialogue with 

PlaywrightArthur Miller, Part 2 

P rofessor Erik Erikson; Part 1 

Professor Erik Erikson, Part 2 
•? ♦ 

$275 . rent $17. 50 . 50 minutes each (except for two films noted above) . 
black/white . sound . 16 mm 



, Psychology Today Film series . . CRM 



including: 

1. Aspects of Behavior 






2. The Sensory World 


3. Information Processing 






4. Learning 


F-S 




5. Development 


6. Social Psychology 


F^27 




7. PersonaUty 


Ft7 




8. Abnormal Behavior 



Each film: $550 . rent $50 . (20% discount on rental of full series) . 
26 niljiutes . color . sound .16 mm . 1971 

* 

Designed to enable the viewer to participate in ''living, real psychology," 
a wide scope is covered in the eight 26 minute films, as follows: 

1 — gives an introduction to the whole field of psychology; 

2 — describes the sensory world from which information about the 

environment is collected; 

3 — • dei)icts the sorting of information, remembering*, problem solving; 

4 ~ describes learriing concepts that are fundamental to the understand- 

ing of all behavior; ^ 

5 traces human development from conception to death; 

6 " includes discussion of man's group activities; 

7 defines the individuality; 

8 gives an analysis of and describes treatment of abnormal behavior. 
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A detailed study guide, including many single pictures from the hlms, 
is available. 



The Puzzle DART 

(Herzberg This Matter of Motivation series) 

$795 {for series of 7) . rent $350 (for series of 7) . preview $70 (for 
series of 7) . 6 minutes each . color . sound . 16 mm . 

A young man transfers and immediately begins to slip in Ms work. 



The Real Security BNA 

(Joe Powell Film series) 

« 

$275 . rent $45 . preview $15 . 24 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1963 

The causes and cures of organizational lethargy and psychological retire- 
ment in individuals. Hlusfcrated with animated cartoons, and a chart on 
the ^'Collapse of Time. 'I Real security is the ability to adapt to a 
changing world - to grow with a growing organization. 



The Roadblock * DART 

(Herzberg This Matter of Motivation series) 

'$795 (for series of 7) . rent $350 (for series of 7) . preview $70 (for 
series of 7) . 6 minutes each . color . sound . 16 mm . 

An older employee becomes a stodgy roadblock. 



ERIC 



Roadblocks to Communication INDU 

(E)ynamics of Leadership series) 

$125 . rent $5.40 . preview, cost of return postage . 30 minutes . black/ 
white . souQcK/16 mm . 1963 

Dr. Malcolm Knowles, Professor of Education and General Consultant in 
Adult Education, Boston University, distinguishes between genuine dis- 
agreements and those due to misunderstanding, the concept of feedback 
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^and the use of the watchdog, reaction, and audience panels. 



EUlIEZI Suggested for independent viewing outside of class 
session in Unit 4, 3. 



A Self-Made Man IVIGHT 

(Office Supervisors' Problems series) 

8 minutes . color . black/whiie . sound . 16 mm . 1964 • 

A dramatized case history which points out the factors leading to 
successful self-developmentt 



The Self>-Motivated Achiever BNA 

(Gellerman Motivation and Productivity series) 

$35P . rent $50 • preview $15 . 28 minutes . color . sound • 16 mm . 
1967 

Dr. David McClelland discusses the methods of finding individuals with 
high achievement needs, and ways of dealing with them when they are 
found. 



^"-59 I Suggested as part of the plan for Unit 4. 28. 



Sharing the Leadership C ETDU 

(Dynamics ofi^jieadershlp aeries) 

$125 . rent $5.40 . 30 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1963 

Explores three categories of individual action — selfnaerving, task,and 
group-serving functions and their relationship to group leadership. 
Shows how groiQ) members share responsibilities for group success. 
Commentary by Malcolm Knowles. 

I ^"^ 1 Suggested for use in introductory, or pre-session; as 
content deals with method of learning, its use is appro- 
priate at any time leader wishes to focus on methods 
of small group learning. 
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Social Needs as Business Opportunities 
(Drucker Managing Discontiniiity series) 



BNA 



$265 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 30 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1971 

The problems of crime, pollution, drugs and decaying inner cities are 
discussed as they relate to business. 



Social Psychology 



CRM 



(Psychology Today series) 

$550 . rent $50 . 26 minutes . color . soimd . 16 mm . 1971 

Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, President of the ^^merican Psychological Associa- 
tion, defines social psychology, discusses social comparison theory, 
attitude formation, and attitude change, the nature of racial prejudice. 
Starting with the introduction of a problem, the film advances the pro- 
cess of decision making, groups for and against, political response, 
the decision to bus, organization of the opposition. The film action Is 
intercut with commentary by Dr. Clark explaining actions and reactions 
of people involved. 



F~27 



Film is 3Uggested at the end of Unit 2.23 for viewing 
as an introduction to Unit 3.1. 



Some Personal Learnings about Interpersonal ' 

Relationships UCEMC 

(Management Development series) 

33 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1967 

Dr. Carl Rogers discusses the ''mysterious business of relating with 
other human beings. "* He contrasts real communication with a super- 
ficial and unmeaningful communication. 



Something to Work For 



RTBL 



30 minutes . color . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1966 

The film depicts motivation from the point of view of management. 



i F-G3 



Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 4.2£fl 
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staffing for Strength gj^^ 

(Drucker Effective Executive series) 

'$350 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes . color • sound . 16 mm . 
1968 ^ available in EVR format 

No executive has ever suffered because his subordinates were strong 
and effective. The effective, executive makes big demands on his sub- 
ordinated, but enables them to rise to meet these demands. He never 
asks, »What can my subordinate not do?" He asks, »Whac canhe do 
imcommonly well 

Strategy for Productive Behavior SNA 

(Gellerman Motivation and Productivity series) 

$350 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 20 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm. 1969 
Broad Implications of behavioral science for management, and the 
question of motivation by management for greater productivity, are the 
subjects of this film. 



( F-44 ] Suggested for indepenclent viewing in Unit 4. 21. 



Styles of Leadership RTBL 

26 minutes . color . black/white , sound . 16 mm . 1962 

This film shows four different methods of handling a common business 
problem as four different types of leaders would act. Analyzes main 
characterizations of these leaders, and the effect of their styles on 
morale, motivation, and teamwork. 

Success in Supervision series USDA 

including: 

Working with People 

Basic Principles of Siqjervisiont Parts 1,2 
Basic Principles of Supervision, Parts 3,4 
Basic Principles of Supervision, Parts, 5,^6,, 7 
Participation / 
Motivation 



Communications - Talking and Listening 
Communications - Writing and Reading 
Training 



Organization 



Planning^ Scheduling, Organizing Work 

and Work Improvement 

^Special Problems . 
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Total series $1,500 . rent $120 per day . 29 minutes each . 16 mm * 
1966 



This series is combined with a 12 unit correspondence course. It is 
also available as a telecourse, on either video tape or kinescope on a 
lease or sale basis. Telecourse preview can be arranged without charge 
(except cost ot return postage) through Great Plains National Instructional 
Television Library, Lincoln, Nebraska, 68508. 



_ / 

/ 



Talkback - A Study in Communications / RTBL 

18 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm^ 

/ 

The film emphasizes that clear directives, constructive feedback, and 
an atmosphere conducive to dialogue help to eliminate misunderstandings 
in organizations. 



Talking Ourselves into Trouble INDU 

(Language in Action series) 

$125 . preview free . 30 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 

Dr. S. [. Ilayakawa develops the idea that our language determines the 
limits of our, world. 



Talking Sense Film series INDU 

including: 

Just What is General Semantics ? 

Do You Know How to Make a Statement of 
Fact? 



On the Difference between Words and 

Things ^ 

The Man Who foiows it All 

Why Do People Misunderstand Each Other? 
What is a Good Observer? 



$100 per film . rent $4. 50 per film . preview, postal charges . 30 
minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1955 
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Dr. Irving J. Lee (1909-1955) late Professor of Public Speaking, 
Northwestern University, author of Language Habits in Human Affairs, 
The Language of Wisdom and Folly , How to Talk With People, Customs 
and. Crises in Communication, and past president of the Intemational 
Society for General Semantics, discusses ways to improve our talking- 
listening-thinking activities for better con^munications. Basically they 
are a study of communication barriers in the business world. 



The Task of the Listener > INDU 

(Language in Action series) 

$125 . rent $5.40 . 29 minutes . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 

Dr. S. I. Hayakawa defines the self and shows how it differs from self- 
concept. Illustrates how the self-s3oncept controls the acceptance or 
rejection of a message. Stresses the importance of non-evaluative 
listening. 



That^s Not My Job RTBL 

$285 color . rent $45 color . preview ^3-5 .color . $x75 black/white . 
rent $30 black/white . preview $7.50 black/white . 26 minutes . sound . 
16 mm . 1967 

For training of new employees to show them what is ejected of them, 
this is a useful film. It shows the interrelationship of even small jobs 
in the overall design and helps to reduce conflict arising from lack of 
coordination of effort. 



A Theory of Management Development UCEMC 

(Management Development series) 

28 minutes . black/white . soimd . 16 mm . 1961 

Dr. Charles K. Ferguson lectures on some of the assumptions on which 
management development theory is based and on the application of 
management theory to a management development program. He propose& 
that the job of the program is to enable the ^dividual to perform his 
roles effectively as a supervisor, a subordiimte, or a peer. 
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Theory X and Theory Y: The Work of 

Douglas McGregor, Part 1 and Part 2 BNA 

(Gellerman Motivation and Productivity series 

$350 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1969 

Warren Bennis, Richard Beckhard and John Paul Jones, former 
colleagues of McGregor, in a discussion of hii^ Theory X and Theory Y. 
Part I: Description of the Theory , compares X and Y. Part II: Applica- 
tion of the Theory, shows why greater productivity results under the 
use of Theory Y. 



F--46 I Part I is suggested for use in the plan of Unit 4.25. 

Part II is suggested for independent viewing in that unit. 



There Must Be a Catch USNAC 

12 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm • 1968 

A study of interviewing and hiring practices. Presents a job interview 
between a high school drop-out and a personnel manager of .a coffee 
plant to show the effect of an inept and insensitive interviewer, both from 
the point of view of a youth who deserves a better reception, and an 
employer who desperately needs employees. 

i 

This Matter of Motivation [ DART 

(Herzberg This Matter of Motivation series) 

$795 (for series of 7) . rent $350 (for series of 7) . preview $70 (for 
series of 7) . 6 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm 

The "key*' film teaching the effectiveness of behavioral science 
motivational, techniques. 



This Matter of Motivation series DART 

including: 

The Ball of Fire 

The Gilded Lily 
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The Nice Guy 

The Pacesetter 

The Puzzle ^ ^ 

The Roadblock _^ 

This Matt er of Motivation 



$795 (for series of 7) . rent $350 (for series of 7) . preview $70 (for 
series of 7) . 28 minutes total . color . sqund . 16 mm 



Tomorrow's Customers BNA 

(Drucker Managing Discontinuity series) 

$265 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 30 minutes . color . sound • 16 mm • 
1971 

A presentation of "innovative marketing" — the concept of presenting 
the customer with new perceptions of what he wants and needs. 



^ v> 

The Trouble with ArcHt^y/ BNA 
(Modem Management series) 

$125 . rent $25 . 10 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1963 

This film is designed to show the constructive use of discipline, and 
demonstrates how salvage a potentially useful employee, not merely 
to punish him. 



F-15 I Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 2. 23 relative 
to content to be presented in Unit 2.25 on Punishment. 



Unaccustomed as They Are: 

An Executive Briefing on^Effective Speaking ' BNA 

$345 . rent $45 . 30 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1971 

J. Lewis *yoe** Powell, top speaker and management consultant, uses 
real -life situations to dramatize speaking techniques that show how to 
communicate ideas orally in effective ways. As a follow-up to the film, 
Powell has prepared a booklet titled Executive Speaking: An Acquired 
Skill, which can be used by the executive for review and practice. 
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The Uncalculated Risk 



RTBL 



30 minutes . color • sound • 16 miii • 1971 

What happens when actions are based on guesses instead o/ facts, and 
how to distinguish inference from observation. 



Understanding Mt^tivation 



BNA 



(Gellerman Motivation arid Productivity series) 



$350 . rent $50 • preview $15 • 28 minutes • color . sound . 16 mm . 
1967 



Dr. Saul Gellerm§Ln explains the scope of behavioral science,^s it 
applies to the broad field of management. Motivation is, viewed as a 
result of the worker*s perception of his world. 



F-60 



Suggested as part of the plan for Unit 4.29. 



The Way I See It 



-RTBL 



23 minutes . color ^ black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1965 ! 

Presents the supen^isor's perception and the subordinate's pLrception of 
events, and shows how the differences in perception affect }oh performance 
and relations on the job. 

A companion guidebook to go with the film is entitled, Getting Your 
Signals Straight ^ is designed to help managers clear up false assump- 
tions and prevent misunderstandings in day-to-day communications. It 
emphasizes that by examining what is said as well as what is indicated 
silently by gesture and facial expression, tlie manager can get more 
accurate iiput from others as to how he really comes across. It helps 
the manager develop his self awareness. 



Weighing the Evidence 



AARA 



45 minutes . black/white . soiind . 16 mm . 1958 
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This film is a re-enactilient of an arbitration case from the files of the 
American Arbitratibn Association, much as it took place in the original 
case. It was first presented on August 11, 1958, over WGBH-TV, 
•Boston, The film is designed so that the viewer watches opposing coun- 
sel argue over termination of a lease, listens to testimony of witnesses, 
sits in on a cross--examination and summations, and then is invited to 
weigh the evidence and to match his judgment against that of a distin- 
guished panel of arbitrators. 



What Can I Contribute ? BNA 

(Drucker Effective Executive series) 

$350 . rent $50 . preview $15 . 25 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm • 
1968 • available in EVR format 

Pater Drucker says promotion should go to the man who asks what con- 
tribution he can make that will really give the job a new impact, a new 
meaning. Any organization is really a group of specialists working 
together as a team. Each member has a unique contribution to make, 
but he must focus his contribution where it will do the most good. 



F-29 i Suggested for independent viewing in Unit 2. 33. 



What Holds People Together ? INDU 

(Language in Action series) 

$125 . rent $5,40 . preview, postal charges . 30 minutes . black ^white 
sound . 16 mm . 1956 

Dr. S. L Hayakawa discusses the evolution of human societies through 
various stages of organization, each stage based on the need and ability 
to communicate. 



What Is a Good Observer? INDU 

(Talking Sense series) 

$100 . rent $5.40 . preview, postal charges . 30 minutes . black/white 
soimd » 16 mm . 1955 

Dr. Irving J. Lee, late Professor of Public Speaking, Northwestern 
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University, considers the differences between a good and a bad observer. 

r*! , — . £ ^ 

Where is Prejudice ? Part I and Part II INDU 

30 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1971 

Middle-class college students Vith varied racial and religious backgiounds 
attend a week's workshop *'to determine the degree of prejudice in 
educated America** and find the revelation of their own prejudices a dis- 
turbing experience. 

/ 

Where is the Miganing ? \ INDU 

$125 . rent $5.40 . preview, postal charges . 30 minutes . blackA.hite . 
sound . 16 mm 

Dr. S. L Hayakawa discusses the fact thzt many people make the naive 
assumption that the meaning is in the word. Ii^ reality the meaning is 
in the nervous systems of the speaker and the listener. 



* Who*s Gonna Collect the Garbage ^ BNA 

(Drucker Managing Discontinuity series) 

$265 . rent $50 . previev/ $15 . 30 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1971 • available in EVR format 

A panel consisting of Jerry Wurf, President of the American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employees, Dr. Roy Lee^ Associate 
Professor, Rutgers University, Richard Hcdxter, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, Inc. and Elizabeth Hall, Assistant 
Managing Editor of Psychology Today , join Peter Drucker to investigate 
the new work force. What are the problems ? What are management's 
major goals ? 



A Whisper of Dissent : Collective Negotiations 

in Education /I/D/E/A/ 

$275 . rent $15 . color . sound . 10 mm . 1970 
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"Chet Huntley, former NBC news commentator, guides viewers through 
a rapid sequence of insights into the issues of collective negotiations, 
The first 'whisper of dissent' in the film comes from a 19th century 
schoolmarm in a one-room schoblhouse, whose cries for a new stove for 
the winter fall on deaf ears. From there, the film moves rapidly to the 
20th century. The film provides the general public as well as profes- 
sional audiences with insight into the complex problems and emotions 
involved in collective negotiations. " (From description in /I/D/E/A/ 
Films and Publications, 1970-197JL, pp. 4-5) 

The film would be Relevant to reading or discussion on unions as a 
part of Unit 1. 2; it is a valuable overview for libraries considering 
making contracts with labor groups. 



Why Do People Misunderstand Each Other ? INDU 
(Talking Sense series) 

$100 . rent $5.40 . preview, postal charges . 30 minutes . black/wliite . 
sound . 16 mm . 1955 

An interesting lecture on words and meanings by Dr. Irving Lee of 
Northwestern University. It demonstrates that the nleaning of words 
is not fixed, and that the listener must be aware of this when trying to 
understand the speaker. An analysis of how words may lead to 
midunderstanding when people talk witK each other. 



Why Man Creates ppp 

$270 . rent $15 . 29 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 1968 

Prize winning film on the history of the creative process and the rich- 
ness of creative potential inherent in every individual. 



F-26 



Suggested as part of the plan for Unit 2. 23. Also rele- 
vant to 2.22, 4.21, and 4.28, 



Tne Winning Combination BNA 

(Modem Management series) ^ 

$125 . rent $25 . preview $5 . 10 minutes . color . sound . 16 mm . 
1963 
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The film teaches some of the basic techniques on how to sell employees 
on the need for a cost-control program. 



You, Yourself, Incorporated BNA 

(Joe Powell Film Series) - 

$275 . rent $45 . preview $15 . 24 minutes . color . sound * 16 mm . 
1965 

The film discusses self -development and motivation, ''No matter who 
your employer is, you are always the sole owner of yourself. You are 
your own top management. Re-examine your own potential. 



You^re 'Coming Along Fine / 

23 minutes . color . black/white . sound . 16 mm . 1968 

A dramatization which presents the problems a manager has in leveling 
with his people about their weaknesses and with higher management 
about actual performance of the employees. 

A 27-page guidebook, entitled Performance Appraisal: Responsibility 
and Opportunity points out six stages to performance appraisal. 

F-48 - Suggested for indei)endent viewing in Unit 4* 25. 



An excellent list of training films, cassettes, and filmstrips is the 
article " Training Film Resources Guide, " SM: Sales Meetings 
Magazine, 20:44-45, 203-254, November, 1971, The list is classified 
by subject, and each item is annotated. 
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LIST OF FILM DISTRIBUTORS 
PART I: ALPHABETICAL BY CODE 



AARA 



BARBRE 



BF 



BNA 



CCM 



CF 



CHAM 



CRM 



American Arbitration Association 

Education Department 

477 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Thomas J. Barbre Productions 
2130 S. Bellaire Street 
Denver, Colorado 80222 

Brandon Films 

221 W. 57th Street 

New York, New York 10019 

BNA Films 

Bureau of National Affairs , Inc. 
5615 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 

CCM Films, Inc. 

866 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

(Distributor for Association Films) 

Churchill Films ; 

662 N. Robertson Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90069 

Champion Paper and Fibre Company 
Hamilton, Ohio 45011 

CRM Productions 
9263 Third Street 
Beverly Hills, California 
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DART 



EBEC 



HARV 

/I/D/E/A/ 
} 

lEF 

^ 

INDU 
MGHT 



J 



MTPS 



Dartaiell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood ^ 
Chicago, Illinois 60640 

Encyclopedia Britannica Educational 

Corporation 
425 N, Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Harvard Business School 
Soldiers Field 

Boston, Massachusetts 02163 

Institute for Development of 

Educational Activities 
P, O. Box 628 
Farr Hills Branch 
Dayton, Ohio 45*419 

International Educational Films 

6710 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90038 

Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 

McGraw-Hill Test Films 

McGraw-rtlll Book Company 

College Division 

330 W* 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10036 

Modern Talking Picture Service 
1212 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10036 
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NF 



NSC 



OSUMPD 



Norwood Films 

926 New Jersey Avenue, ^N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20001 

National Safety -Council 
425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chiaago, Illinois 60611 

Ohio State University Mption Picture 

Division 
Film Distributors 
1885 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 



PANAM 



PERE^ 



PF 



PFP 



PORTA 



REYP 



RSC 



Pan American World Airways 

200 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Perennial Education, Inc. 
1825 Willow Road 
Northfield, niinois 60093 

Psjrchological Films 
205 West 20th Street 
Santa Anna, Califoftiia 92706 

Pyramid Film Productions 
P. O. Box 1048 

Santa Monica, California 90406 

Portaf^lms 

4180 Dixie Highway 

Drayton Plains, Michigan' 48020 

Stuart Reynold Productions 
9465 Wilshire Boulevard 
.Beverly Hills, California 90212 

Republic Steel Corporation 
P. O. Box 6778 
Public Affairs Department 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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RTBL. 



Roundtable Films, Inc* 
y 321 S. Beverly Drive 
* Beverly mils; California 90212 



TWA 



TrUnsworld Airlines 

605 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 



UAL 



UCEMC 



UOKLA 



USDA 



USNAC 



WHITE 



United Air Lines 
Box 8800 

Chicago, niinois 60666 

University, of California Extension 

Media Center 
Film Distributors 
2223 Fulton Street 
Berkeley, California 94720 

University of Oklsjhoma 
Educational Materials Service 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Motion Pictures Service 
Washington, D.C. 20250 

U. 'Sl National Audio-Visual Center 
National Archives and Records Service 
Washington, D.C. 20409 

Wliite-Rodgers Company 
Perceptual Development Laboratories 
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LIST OF FILM DISTRIBUTORS 
fART II: ALPHABETICAL BY NAIVE 



American Arbitration Association 


AARA 


Barb re Productions, Thomas J. 


BARBRE 


Brandon Films 


BF {? 


Bureau of National Affairs 


BNA 


CCM Films, Inc. 


CCM 


CRM Productions 


CRM 


Champion P^er & Fibre Company 


CHAM 


Churchill Films 


CF 


Dartnell Corporation 


DART 


Encyclopedia Britannjca Educational 




Corporation 


EBEC 


Harvard Business School 


HARV 


Indiana University 


INDU 


Institute for Development of Educational 




Aqtivities 


/I/D/E/A/ 


International Educational Films 


lEF 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


MGHT 


Modern Talking Picture Service 


MTPS 


National Safety Council 


NSC 


Norwood Fflms 


NF 


Ohio State University Motion Picture 




Division 


OSUMPD 


Pan American World Airways 


PANAM 


Perennial Education, Inc. 


PERE 


Portafilms 


PORTA 


Psychological Films 


PF 


Pyramid Film Productions 


PFP 


Republic Steel Corporation 


RSC 


Reynold Productions, Stuart 


REYP 


Roundtafale Films, Inc. 


RTBL 


Transworld Airlines 


TWA 


United Air Lines 


UAL / 


U, S. Dept. of Agriculture 


USDA 


U. S. National Audio-Visual Center 


USNAC 


University of California Extension 




Media Center 


UCEMC 


University of Oklahoma 


U0KLA 


\Vhite-Rodgers Company 


WHITE' 
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CASSETTES. CASSETTES 
CASSETTES. CASSETTES 
CASSETTES. CASSETTES ' 
CASSETTES. CASSETTES 
CASSETTES. CASSETTES * 
CASSETTES. CASSETTES 
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CASSETTES 
xiuction 



As Valerie Nobel, Librarian of the Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, put forcefully in her article in the May -June issue of Special 
Libraries, cassettes are coming and are here to stay. At present 
there is inadequate bibliographical control over this new medium, and 
there are few places to help in review of cassettes previous to 
acquisition. 

The attached list of cassettes has been compiled from various places .aid 
is presented as a sampling of the type of materials available, not an 
exhaustive listing. Most of the companies presented in the List of 
Casscg^ Distributors are putting out new cassettes each month, and 
many films are being converted to EVR format. It is suggested to these 
wishing to gain a current availability list of what is now on cassettes 
that these companies be contacted and their catalogs and ongoing publioa- 
lions requested. 

In 1970 CBS initiated its EVR film cartridge system, a method of utill- 
An^ the home TV screen or a schijol's CC1V system for showing pro- 
vriuns. CBS/KVR, in coUab^pipation witli Motorola and the National Audio- 
v isual Center, created a plan to initiate into 100 libraries a demonstra- 
tion in tlie performance and the use of EVl\ in a library. A package of 
100 titles, covering a wide range subject interest, and a Motorola EVR 



division uJ Lihrai7 I)<n'el<?pment will evaluate the pilot project. 

9 

'1 no 19 71 Audio Visual Market Place warns potential purchasers of any 
» »d*-uplciycr that tliero is no way that different systems can become com- 
patible with each other. 'This means that any videoplayer chosen can 
onl> work with the software format developed for that particular player* 



I Valerie Noble, *'Chatty Chatty Bang Bang: Business Information 
Cassettes, " Special Libraries, 62:231-33, May-June, 1971. 

^ Audio Visual Market Place: A Multimedia Guide (New York: 
n i{. Bowker Company, 1971), ix. 
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AID SUMAAARIES: CASSETTES • 



Are You Earning the Right to Manage Others ? CBS-EVR 

(Bill Gove Film series) . 

$220 • 28 minutes • EVR cartridge • 1971 

A 1967 BNA film converted into CBS~-EVR (electronic video recording) 
format. For description see- AID SUMMARIES—FILMS. 



The Art of Negotiating AMR 

$225 (for series) . "audio cassette 

A series of 8 cassettes on negotiating labor agreements. 



Berlo Effective Com.munication sex^ies CBS-EVR 

including 

Avoiding Communication Breakdown 

Meanings are in People 

Commimication Feedback 

Changing Attitudes Through Commimication 
Communicating Management's Point of. View 

$240 each • 25 minutes each . EVR Cartridge . 1971 

A 1965 series of BNA films converted into CBS-EVR (electronic video 
recording) formats For description of film series see AID SUMMARIES 
--FILMS 
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4 * 

- -• • • • ■ . 

The Business Manager CCff^ 

$12.95 .*29 minutes* . audio cassette ^ 

Designed to give a survey of the business manager and- his function in 
joining re,sources, labor,^and capital. The filln e^lains what'intellectual 
and emotional ingredients ar^e needed to produce a successful organiza- * 
tional leader. The suctjj^ess stories "of a few industrialists are described 
to demonstrate how a good manager is developed! AddUional readings 

^are suggested and a full set of Library of Congress andbewey Decimal 

library cards proviSed free with cassette order. 

1 - " ' \ 



) Cash on the Barrel Head CBS-EVR 

$200\ 16 minutes ^ EVR cartridge . 1971 ' . ' \ 

A^1962 BNA film converted into CBS-EVR (electronic video recording) 
format. For description of film see AID SUMMAPJES—FILMS. 



Chief Executive series J , Xmr 

$225\fo^ set of 11; $150 Ibr set of 6 . kudio.casiSette 

i ^^^^^^ 

The compjele series consists .of eleven cassettes • 



Constructive Aggression series ;^ : ^ idi 

including in Series. A: ^ ' ^ 

Aggression: An Introduction/ ^ 

Fight Personalities; Hawks and Doves 

Love, Sex and Aggression 

The>Generation Gap 



You Are Aggressive 



$34. 95 for series . cassettes not* sold individually 30 minutes each . 
audio cassette . 1971 , ^ 

Dr. George Bach, Founder-Director of the Institute of Group, Psycho- 
therapy, describes how ^aggression can be dealt with constructively ahd 
creatively. ^ r 
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Daily Livings Cpping with Tensions and Anxieties IDI 
iriclu^iiig in Series A: ' ^ 

^Thoughts and. Feelings ] , 

A Modern SexuaCl Outlook 



Establishing Self> Worth. 



D^v^loping. Emotional Freedom 



Two Basic -Principles 



$35.95 for series . cassette are not sold iQdividually. . 30 minutes each . 
audio cassette . 1971 

Dr. Arnold Lazarus, Director of Clinical Trainiiig^at the Yale University 
Department of.Psychologjr, explains how to deal more effectively witii 
frustrations encountered every day, including the^woj^k place. He dis- 
cusses methods for maintaining perspective as individuals examine^their 
own problems. 



The Difficult Art of Managing Your Time . AICPA 

$10 . 60 minutes . audio^assette 

' A, • 

Designed to mlp the manager chart, analyze, budget and utilize his time 
effectively. Time savihg methods are featured. One of many audio 
cassettes availabl^to the members of the American Ihslfltute of Certified 
Public Accountants by.thp Professional Developn^fent Division of the 
AICPA (and to others' afe^slLghtly higher prices). ^ 



s 



Drucker Effectiv^e Executive^series CBS-EVR 

including: ' • , 



What Can I Contribute ? 




Focus on Tomorrow 


Effective Decisions,. 


Staffing for Strength 


* 

4 



$250 each 25 minutes eacjj^ EVR cartridge . ^ 

A 1968 BNA film series converted into CBS-EVR (electronic video ' 
recording) format. For description, of film serTes see AID SUMMARIES- 
FILMS. 
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Difucker Managing Discontinuity series * * CTBS^-EVR 

including'^i^ • • ^ • - 

The Innpvative Organization 



Tomorrow's Customers 



The Future of Technology 
Coping with Technological Change 



i 



'Who* s Gonna Collect the Garbage^' 
^ Social Needs as Business Opportunities , 
Pollution Control The Hard Decisions ^ ^ ^ , 

The Multinational Corporation ^ r . " * x 

The Manager as Entrepeneur " ^ 

30 minutes each .^EVR cartridge . 1972 , , • 

A 1971 BNA film series converted intoXBS-EVR (electronic video 
recording) fdrmat. For deScriptioi^ of film series see AID SUMMARIES™ 
FILMS, 



The Drug Decision . ^ IDI 

(A series of six cassettes, with 12 topic commentary) 
including: 

Background: Dr> Freedman^ ^ 



The Current Drug Scene 
Myths -Aboiit Drugs " 



(2 comnrentaries) 



The Fact^ About Drug Use: Social and 

, . Psychological " 

Categories of Drugs * 

Facts About Marijuarih ^ 

The Drug Scene; Historical Context 
(2 commentaries) 



Patterns of Drug Use 



Motives for Drug Use 



$44. 95 for 6 cassettes . cassettes not sold individually . 30 minutes each . 
i971 • . 

Dr. Daniel X. Freedman, Professor and Chairman Department of Psychi- 
atry, University of Cliicago, covers biological and psychological facts of 



\ 
I' 



■ m 



• » • • * t ^ 

■ * '-^ ' • V .... 

drug use, how to use these facts in opehing a dialogue about drugs wiih 
young people, how to counsel people a^out drug use and abuse. 



Effective Communication series 

see , 

^ gerlo Effective Communication^ series 

* f * * " 

Ttte Effective Executive series * 

see V 

^Drucfeer Effective Executive series 



Effective Listening: -Basic Course ' AICPA ' ^ 

') ^ 
$30 . audio cassette plus study-Qpackage . 1969 

Effective Listening, developed by Xerox, irfcludes a cassette and a study 
package which may be used for individual study or in groups in order to 
improve listening skJ^lls. It has been used with thousands of business and 
professional peop^. By means of tested, easy-to-follow listeu-and- 
f'espond tecjiniques, the program trains for better listening by involving the 
lijSene^ in true-to-life situations.. The Individual Study Kit consists of 
an Administrative Manual with full program instructions^tape cassette 
with progressive listening episodes and tests, and a Listener's Response 
Book for written w^rk (not reusable). In large quantities additional 
\ , Listener's Response Books may be 'obtained for $6. 00 each. 

Therf? is also an Advanced Effective Listening audio cassette and study 
kit. This package is desigi^d to raise learning skills to meet the 
challenge presented by multiple speaker situations, such as group meet- 
ings, discussions, or conferences. The program also promotes better 
retention of ideas throUgh effective note takingtand better communication 
of those ideas via memo. As with Effective Listening , each kit contains 
in addition to the cassette, a Listener's Response Book , 'and an Adminis- 
trative Manual . An extra feature is a text oh memb -writing. Same cost 
as for Effective Listening cited above* 
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Effective Publi c Relations " '__ ' ATE \ 

30 minutes • video tape • 1969 . 

This is a Series of twelve video tape lectjires on public relations based 
on Scott M. Cutlip and* Albert Center, Effective Public Relations /3rd« 
ed., Englewood Cliffd, Isf/J, ? Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964. . ^ 

. ^ . 

'The Executive* Voice 




7 

Annual sujDScription for 12 cassettes $80 . 60 minutes each . audio- 
cassette . 1971 ^ . 



A sixty mjjttute tape issued by Fortune Magazine once a month in which 
nationally known business executives, suph as Peter Drucker, speak 
^on different subjects. It is designed especially for the management 
community. * . ' ' J^-^ i 



Focus on Karl Menriinger CCS 

4 

$12.95 28 minutea . au(fio cassette 



A renowned^psychiatri^t, Karl Menninger, discusses human nature, 
illness and therapy. The cassette comeig'with a complete set of library 
cards catalogued according to Library of Congress and Dewey Decimal 
systems. Each cassette also has a suggested reading list and a . series 
of provocative questions to spur listener on to deeper inquiry and/or 
discussion. . , / 



Foundations and Other Tax Exempt 

Organizations : • CON ^ ' 

(Tax Reform Act of 1969 series) 

$15 . 60 ^nutes . audio cassette . 1971 ^ 

One of limnerous edited semlhai^s available on legal subjects. In the 
Tax Reform series there are 8 cassettes available^ TMs^tape deila wit 
Sections 101 and 121 of the legislation. ^^^ -^^^ v .\ 

• • " :43o ■ ) 



Gellerman-lCay Motivation and Productivity series BNA 



including: 



Tape A: Understanding^^otivatibn j C-ll ' | 



Tape B. Motiy^tion-THrough Job Enrichment 



JViQtiy^uon-^rnrougn j( 
(flerzberg) ' \ 



Tape C. Th^ Self-^Mofavated Achiever 



» (McClelland) ] C-10 



: ' Tape B. ^Hiurian Natiure and Q/ganizatipnal ^ 



Realities (Argyri'SK. | | 
Tape E. The Management of Human Assefc^^ 



(Likert). | C--^ 



y T,ape F. . Theory X and Theory Y 



McGregor ' C-7 



$125 set • $25 each . 60 minutes each . audio ca*ssettes .'1970 

Six audio Cassettes, designed to supplement a film series by the same 
title in which Saul Getlerman and Etnanuel Kay (two mahagemen| CQjtrsul- 
tants) discuss by means of questions and answers motivation theorie^f 
Herzberg, McClelland, Argyris, Likert, and McGregor. 



Gellermah Motivation and Productivity series . CBS-EVR 



includiijg^ ^ ^ 
~~ ^Stoalegy fbr^PFoductive BehavioF 
/ (20 minutes) ' 

jVyotivation Tjxrough Job 



Enrichment 



{^8 minutes) 



The Self -Motivated Achiever 



. (28 minutes)/ 



Understanding Motivation 



(28 minutes) 



Theory X arid Theory Y; Part 1 (25 minutes) 
V Theory X and TheorjhY: Part 2 (25 minutes) ^ 
Human Nature and Organizational Realities^ , 

, (28 minutes> \ 

J The Management of Human Assets (28 minutes) ^ 
• ^ Motivation m Perspeqtive (20 minutes) 

$250 each (except Strategy for Productive Behavior and Motivation in 
Perspective $200 each) . JEVR cartridge . 1971 

^ 431 ^ 
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A 1967 BNA film Series converted into CBS-EyR (electronic video 
recording) format. Fdt description of fillrb^eries see AID SUMM^^RIES 
-FILMS. > ^ ^ , . " " . ' ■ 



HefSiberg Motivation'to Work series CBSrEVR 

including; ' » ' • " ' 

The M(r)deri> Meaning of Efficiency-- ». • j " , 

KITA,^r What Have yqu Done. for Me • ' " 

* •■ Latgly? ' ' i . ( 

Joh Enrichment in Action 

■ Building a CliAate'for Individual Growth 
The ABC Man; The Manager in 
• Mid- Career / 

^ 5 '-. ■ — = 



I 



$250 each .^5 minutes each. . EVR cartridge .*1971 , 

A 1969 BNA 'film series^converted into CBS-EVR Celecttt<Mi^c vid^o. 
recording) format. For'desoription of film series see aS-SUMMARIES ' 
--FILMS. . ^ ^ \ • • , 

( ■ • . ^■ :. 



How to Get Your Ideas Across^ ''x - nb 

$7. 50 . audio cassette 



This is the first of eight cassettes in a series entitled Executive 
Seminars in !Sound.. ~ ' 



How to Improve Staff Member Motivation AICPA 



$1(|/I 60 minutes . audio cassette 



One .of a large group of individual study materials provided by the Pro- 
f(^sional Develj^ment Div^on of the American Institute of Certified 
Ac counfants for their memMrship. This cassette discusses the latest 
theory of \^ork motivation and explains six objectives pertinent to 
accounting practice. 

. ' ' 432 
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How:>t^ Use Encounter Groups, Sertes J 
/in^lud^g: . ^ ^ .\ \ I 

Introduption to Basic Encounter Grou ps 
Patterns of Processes^ Part I 
^ Pattera^s of P recesses , Part II 
' Outcomes of Ejacou^^ter Groups 

Task Oriented Groups 

^ . Experiences with Top-Level Executives 
' - ^An* Exercise in an Encounter Group 

Wky of Facilitating a Group, Part I 
My Way of FStfilitating a Group, Part H 
* * Leadership 'Behaviors I do not-!?iike 



IDI' . 



$69. 95 for series of^f) . cassettes "are not sold individually . 30. 
minutes each . audio 6sssettes ..19^0 

Dr. Ca^l Rogers, internatiMally recognfy.ed authority on encounter 
grot^s, 'co^ults on how t^se — avoid mis-using — encounter groups. 
Dr. Rogers uses acttffemcidents to show the kind of thing th^t can 
happen in an encounter group * * ' . 



s 



Human Nature and Organizational Realities 
(Gellerman-Kay Motivation and Productivity 
series, Tap^,D) 



BNA 



$25 . 60 minutes . audio cassette . 1970 

^aul Gellerman and Emanuel Kay discuss^ by means of que^^tions and 
answers, the ideas of Chris Argyrfs. 



C-6 



juggested for independent listening in Unit 4. 2 



.t4.2lv 



Introducing the New Worker to his Job 



fCBS-EVR 



$43.20 . 16 minutes ..black/white . EVR cartridge . 1970 

Dramatization of the correct and incorrect Way to orient a new employee. 
(Price includes A New Supe rvisor Takes a t>opk at Ais Job. ) A NAG 
(National Audio-Visual Center) film converted into EXVR format. 

433 
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, Job Appeal > ] . - / ' - NAG--EVa 



.$43*20 . 12-1/2 minutes . black/white . EVR cartridge . 1970 ^ 

A NA€5^^ationaf Audio-Visual Center) film converted into ByR (el§ttronic 
vid^o recording) format, in which problems of fair employment pracUces 
a^e dramatized. A young black man is told by liis boss that another man 
has been selected for promotion. ^An open-end film.. Orde;:ed through 
CBS-EVR. ' • . ^ , 



Joe Powell series ^ . ' QBS-EVR 

including: - ^ , 

Th^e Heritage of the Uncommon Man 

($250 )' ^' 



The Real Security, ($ 240)C ' 

You, Yourself, Incorporated ($240) 



24 rili^^te* each . EVk 6artridge . 1971 ' , 

A 1965 BNA film semes converted into CBS^EVR (electronic video 
recording) format. For description *bf film Series see AID SUMMARIES-- 
FILMS. . • ' ^ * — ^ 



Management by ^Mgghine CCS 

TV ' 7 ' ^' 

$12.95 . 29 minutes . a^die- cassette 

In this film, experts discus^ the computer and tomorrcjl/^s industrial 
management. Leading scientists, ^econdmi^sts, and industrialists engage 
in collective probe into the 9^ar^cter, purpose and style of industrial 
management in 1985. The discussion take^ place at the Carnegie-Mellon 
Urfiversity's graduate school of Industrial Administration., Qeneral con- 
j3lusion emer^ng seems to be £hat by 1985 computers will take over many 
management duties. "On the* whole, the program not only stirs the ima- 
gination with its occasionally Orwellian descriptions,, but also constructs 
a vividly animated imag^f what the industrial colossus will resemble 
one year after OrweU's fantasy is scheduled to become operative. 
Questions discussedr^Can computers learn? Can computers generate^ 
problems ? How greatly will business be* mechanized by 1985? Sliould 
computers be called machines ? Additional readings are suggested and a* 
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MI set of Library of Congress and Dewey Decimal system library 
cards are provided with purchase of the cassette. 



_ jManagement Decisions by Objectives NVp 

$9. 95 . audit) cassette . 1971 * 

A condensed reading of CSeorge S. okgne's Management Decisions by ' 
Objectives (Prentice -Hall). ./ 

- t 

^ ^ ^ • 

Managejnent of Hum^^yA.3set3 , , ^ JBNA 

(Gellerman-KayMotivation aiid Productivity 

series, Tape E) - ^ - . . , 

$25 . 60 minutes . audio cassette . 1970 - 

Saul' Gellerman anAEmanual ^ay discuss the ideas of Rensis Likert, 



I Suggested for independent listening in Unit 4. 26. ^ 



The Marvelous Mousetrap CBS-EVR 
$240 . 24 mMS&s . EVR cartridge'^. 1971 



* _ ___ _ 

A 1963 BNA film converted into CpS-EVR (electronic video recording) 
forxnat, this award-winning motion picture starring Waliy Cox was 
designed to show some of the basic concepts in the capitalistic system.. 
Explains how profits arise and how they are used to insure job security. 
/Endeavors to explain the necessity for careful work by each employee 
in order to protect the organization's continuity. 



Modern Management series CBS-EVR 

including: ^ \ 

TTl^Case of the Missing Magiets plus 

Li3Bji> Please ^ ($200) ' ' > 

TJie Challenge of Leaderlhip plus 
' The Trouble v/ith Archie ^ ^ ($200) 

" The Winning Combination ($100) 
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A good Beginning ^ plus ' , ^ 

^ ^ Instructions or Obstructions ^ ^ . * r ' 

\ Wit h Paul'^igo rs ($200) * * • ' 

10 minutes 'each . EVR cartridge , 1971 

Jk 1S[63 BNA film series converted into CBfe-EVR (el|?ctronic video ^ 
recqrding) format. For description of film series see AID SUMMARIES- 
FILMS. . ' r ^ • ' ' f 



Motivation and Productivity series 

see ^ ^ : 

Gellerman Motivation and Biroductivity series - 

• " • • V _ ■ ' ■' • 

• Motivation Through Job Enrichment ^ . ^ BNA • 

(Qellerman-Ka^" Motivation and ProductivKy 
series, Tape B) . * . 

$25 . 60 minutes. . audio cassette 1970 • « 

*» 

Saul Gellerman and Emanuel Kay dis^cuss the ideas of Frederick Hqrzberg. 
r C-9 I ' Suggested for independent listening in Unit 4. 27. 



Motivation t6 Work series . 



see 



Herzber^ Motivati6n to Work series i 

/ • - 

A New Supervisor Takes a Look at His Job ^ CBS-EVR 

.$43.20 . 13 minutes . b^ackA^^l3^e . EVR format . 1970 

A NAC (National AudiOr-Vi^u^Center) film converted into EVR format. 
The meaning of working jwith people instead of machines is dr,atirati5^ed 
through a machine tool operator and his plant siq)erintendent. (Price 
includes Introducing the New Worker to His Job. ) 

- 436 . 



The Office of the "70 's" 



BPI 



\ ifc fit 

$7. 9'5 each; $60 for series of 8 . audio cassette 



This is the title of an eight cassette album. It contains a report of a 
Business Equipment Manufacturers Association Ccnferenc6. 



The Person of Tomorrow 



IDI 



(Personal Adjustment^series,. B) 



' $34, 95 for, series of 5 . cassettes not sold individually . 30 mifiutes • 
.a\idio cassette . 1971 " ^ ' " 

Dri/Carl Rogers, Resident Fellow at the Center for Studies of the Person, 
La Jolla, California, and noted author and teacher, discusses the 
importance of the person of tomorrow arid his characteristics. 



C-5 



SuggestecBfor Independent listening in Unit 2. 23. 

- f 



Personal Adjustment series 



"HittJluding in Series A: 

Sharing Something of Yourself 



IDI 



'C-1 



The Place of Feelings >and Emotibris 



C-2 



1^ It Possible to Be Yourself? 



The Struggle to Become a Person | C-S - 



What Are the Goals of Life ? , C-4 



including in Series B: 

What it Mpans to be Married 



Relationships with Your Children 
The Generation Gap 



The Lonely Person 



The Person of Tomorrow 



C^5 



$69. 95. for seridis A and B; $34.95 for series A or B separately . 30 
minutes * audio cassette . 1971. 



Dr. Carl Rogeif^, Resident FeJUlow at the Center for Studies of the Person, 
La Jolla, California, and a noted author and teacher, discusses self- 
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renewal and fulfillment, psychology dii'd human dynamics, in this 
series of 10 audio cStssetteg* 



Th^ Place of Feeling^ and*Emotions IDI 

(Personal Adjustment spries. A) ^ 



$34*95 for series of 5 .Icassette^ are not sold individually . 30 minute's . 
audio cassette.. 1971 ' 



, a \ 



* ^ 

Dr. Carl Rogers discusses the subject in a direct'and friendly manner. 



C-2 I Suggested for independent listening in Unit 2. 23 . - 



The Self-I?Iotivated Achiever . ^ BNA 

(Gellerman-KayJVIotivation and Productivity ' - « 

series) 

$^5 . 60 minutes . audio cassette;. 1970 , ' 

Saul Gellerman and Emanuel Kay discuss the ideas of David C. McClelland. 
{~ C-10. I Suggested for independent listening in Unit 4.28. 



\ 

] > 



Sharing Something of Ypurself " * IDI 

(Personal A<ljustnient series. A) - - 

$34.95 for series of 5 . cassettes not sold individually . 30 minutes . 
audio cassette . 197j. ' . - ' 



I C-1 I Suggested for independent listening in Unit 2. 23. 

Showdown" ' , ' CfBS-EVR 

$43.20 . 13 minutes . blaxjk/white . EVR format . 1971* 

A NAC (National Audio-Visual Center) filAi converted into EvR-cassette 
format in which a new supervisor's relatioiiship with an older problem 
worker is explored by his co-worker. (Price includes Job Appeal. ) 
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The Struggle to Become a Person 



IDI- 



(Personal Adjustment series, "A) 



* $34.95 for^ries of 5 . cassettes are not sold individually . 30 minutes . 
, ^audio cassette . 1971 ^ * . 

Dr. C»l. Rogers^. Resident Fellow at the Center for Studies of |he Person, n 
La Jolla, California, and noted authored teacher speaks as he might 
in a person^to-person conference on the individual's struggle for identity. 



I C"^/ I Suggested for independent listening in Unit 2. 23. 



THeory X and Theory Y 



(Gellerman-Kay Motivation and Productivity 
series. Tape F) 

f $25 . 60 minutes . Uudio cassette • 1970 



BNA 



Saul Gell^man and Emanuel Kay discuss the ideas of Douglas McGregor. 



C-7 



Suggested for independent listening in Unit 4.25. 

- IDI , 



Theirapeutic Aggression series 
including:' 

Consitructive Aggression — 
A General Ihtroduc'tion 
> Safe Guarding 



\ 



Ethics and Aggression 



Compatibility of Sex and Aggression 
How to Prepare a Couple for Fig ht 
Training 



Sex and Aggression Psychf&therapy 

Acceleration of Intimacy / 

How and When to Fight iri the Office 

How to Fight Fair ' , ^ 

Overview 



$64.95 for series . cassettes not sold individually . 30 minutes . audio 
cassette . 1971 • ' 
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Dr. George^Bach, Founder-Director of the Institute of Group Psycho- 
therapy, describes how aggression can be dealt with creatively and con- 
structively. Deals with problems of human anger and violence. • ' 
Opposing violence, he advoc^ates other means for releasing aggression. 

Top Management Expectations of the EDP 

Function and Its Manager ■ ^ HIM 
(Library of Management series) 

$9. 75 each . audio cassette 

-■ ^ . > f"\ 

Discussion of management's relation to the EDP function by Peter G. 
Scotese, President, Springs Mills, Inc., fJew York, New York. 

\ One of 22 audio cassettes dealing with such to^ioi as, ''The New Marriage 
of Micro--Film and the Computer, " ''Information Bottlenecks -\ How to 
Avoid Them with Total Systems Planning, " 'Tros and Cons of CentraUzed, 
vs. Decentralized Systems. " \ 

— — f . — . * \ * 

Understanding Motivation ^ .BNA 

(Gellerman-Kay Motivation and Productivity * / ^ 

series. Tape A) * v 



$25 . 60 minutes • audio cassette . 1970 ' 



Saul Gellerman and Emanuel Ray discuss and summarize over-all views 
relative to motivation and the behavioral science s. 



LJ^rilJ Suggested for independent listening in Unit 4. 29. 



What are the Goals of Lifel^ IDI 

(Personal Adjustnieht, series, A) \ 



$34.95 for series of 5 • cassettes not sold individually . 30 minutes . ' 
»audio cassette 1^ 1971 

Dr. ©arllRogers, Resident Fellow at the Centerjor Studies of the Person, 
LaJplla, California, and noted author and teacher, discusses, as though 
in apdrson-to-person conference with the listener, the importanc^ 
life-time goal setting, \^ 



I Suggested for independent listening in Unit 2.23. 

440'"'- 



' I^IST OF CASSETTE DISTRIBUTORS 
PART I: ALPHABETICAL BY CODE 

AICPA American Institute of Certified Public 

Accountants - 
666 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New Yor^ 10010 

AMR Advanced Management Iteseanch,Inc. 

* 280 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 - ' ' 

ATE • Ampex Tape Exchange ' 

2201 Estes Avenue 



Elk Grove Village, Illinois 60007 



BNA , BNA Films 

Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
,5615 Fishers Lane 

V, R<5ckville, Maryland 20852 

c 

BPI Business Press International 

288 Park Avenue West, 
Elmhurst, Illinois 60126 

CBS-EVR ' CBS Electronic Video Recording;, 

^ :^ . Division 

X 51 West 52nd Street 

New York, New York 10019 
' (Distributor for National Audio 

* Visual Center (GSA)^ film^ 
. converted to EVR cassette 

for;nat) i 

CCS Center^for^Cassette Studie^^, Inc. 

8110 Webb Aveltue^^ 

North Hollywood, CalJtfbTnia 91/()^ 

441 



CON 



/ 



HEM 



fDI 



NAC-CBS 



NB 



NVB 



, Condyne Law T^es 

Condyne/Mc. 
, 151 Harvard Avaiue 

Stamford, Connecticut, 06902 

Fortune 

Room 15-18 / 

Time and Ltfe'Bxiilcfing » 

Rockefelle^^ Center 

New York/ New York 10020 

/ 

Hitchcock institute for Management 
Hitchc^k Building 
Whe^on, Illinois 60187 

- / • " 

Instructional Dynamics, Inc. 
1^66 East Superior Street ' 
phicago, Illinois 60611-^ 

[For film lists, write: 
National Audio Vij^ual Center (GSA) 
[Washington, D. C. 

lb order EVR cassettes, write to: 
CBS Electronic Video Recording 

Division 
51 West 52nd Street 
New York, New York 10019 

Nations Business 
Sound Seminar Division 
1616 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C; 

Nash Voice Books 

Nash PuBlishing Company 

9253 Sunset Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90069 
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LIST OF CASSETTE DISTRIBUTORS 
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PART II: ALPHABETICAL BY NAIVIE 






Advanced Msciiageinent Research, Inc. 


' AMR 


American Sistituts of Certifiefl Public 




Accountants 


AICPA 


Ampex Tscpe Exchange 


ATE 


Bureau of National>4^fairs, Inc. 


BNA 


Business Press Intemational 


BPI 


CBS Electronic Video Recording Divisit)n 


CBS-EVR 


Centar for Cassette Studies, Inc. 


jCCS 


Condyne Law Tapes 


yCON 


Fortune 


FOR 


Hitchcock Institute for Management 




Instructional Dynamics, Inc. ^>^'^ 


IDI 


Nash Voice Books ^ 


NVB ■ 


National Audio Visual Ceijiter (GSA) - 


NAC-CBS 


Nations Business . , 


NB 
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. MIX. SUMMARIES: G'AIVIES ^ 

Introduction * % 

^■©rrt"^ following pages there are a few printed games 'v^ich aije suggested 
for possible use in the Designs for Learning^ volu me of the I^ea^er^s 



handbook. As noted in Unit ^4. 22 of that volume, | G-1 | and | ,0-2 
are not suggested for use 'in class sessions, but if there is sufficient 
interest on the part of the participants in t'rying out so^e of the ganies. 
the leader migbt,j^^the participants, set up ,a block of time when these 
games might be pwed, such as a'Saturday mini-workshop. It is 



recom- 



mended that such a session would he most beneficial if tiie leader would 
* be present to answer questions and to show learnings that come ojit of 
the games relating to the content of 'this course. 

Another possibi lity wou ld be f or a task force group to use comm'J^cia^ 
games such as | G-1 | and } G--2 | as san^les and experiment wi 



___ „ . with 

the development of games themselves/ Zoll-'-, after pointing out the'^ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of commercially produced business game^, 
presents quite detailed suggestions. for all the elements to be considered 
in the development of games to fit a particular type of work situation. 

The creaiion of games and simulations by partipants themselves is^ 
example of John Gardner's recent statement that all too often in pur 
teaching we are giving students ''cut flowers when we should be teaching 
them to grow their own pl^mts. His statement refle'bts recent trends 
toward self -discovery and actively\involving students in the process of 
learning. 

If a task force group develops a game, there shoidd be an opportunity 
made for the game to be te^d through use by the other participants in ^ 
the group and feedback given to the originators as to how it might be 
made more effective. 

A helpful discussion about games for classroom use is given in the 1971 
edition of Simulation Games for Social Studies , by William A* N^sbitt, 
published by t!ie Foreign Policy Association. Tliis work includes a 
bibliography of games as well as a bibliogr^hy about the use of games 
and their formation. 



lAllen A. Zoll, 3rd, E^naiHic Management Education > 2d. ed. 
(Reading, Mass. t Addis on-Wesley, 1969), pp. 371-397. r- 

446 




As an example o^the type of game that oae task force did dev elop, 
using the resources Usted in the bibliographjr in this section. Tg^ 



using the resources Usted in the bibliography in this section, 
is presented. It has the advantage, of being Hlirary oriented* but the 
disadvantage of having.been tested only oh' one class group, and there 
foijb any evaluation of how generally helpful it may or may not be is 
not possible. The one group on whom the gauie w&s tested^found it 
rewarding. ° . 
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•AID SUl\rilV\ARIES: &Afyi|> * * 

G-1 SUPERVISORY SKILLS:. A DIDACTIC GAME / 

Three other games in this series are CoHective Bargaining, Decision 
Making," and Purchasing. The publisher is a subsidiary dt I!^. With 
each game there is an administrator's Guide which gives su^estions as 
t(/ use^of th6 game in group situations,^ such as suggested for this zwc^o^ 
in Unit 3.3 — ^an evening meeting, or a Saturday workshq^ Author^ 
Rausch is Vice-Presideat of Manufacturing, ^t Wing Company, a^ivision 
of A,ero-Flow Dynamics, Inc. , and teaches economics' at ^utgersj 
University. ^ / 

Source : Rausch, Edwin. Supejg^isory Skills; A Didactic Game. 

Simulation Series fpr Business and Industry. 
(Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc. , 
259 East Erie Street, 1968). 





G-2 SUPERVISION: A DIDACTIC GAME 



Cont^rasted to | G-l this game is designed solely for use by an 



individual learner and uses Programmed Simulation (PS) which involves 
the player in a fictional but realisti\ situation. The game is broken down 
'ihto moves and the player chooses a move, th'en turns the page to see 
if he has made the correct choice, with- a reason being given why the 
choice is considered good', hB.djojf mediocre. Also available from this 
company arq two other games. Motivation (which can also be played by a 
team) and Delegation (which is based on the assigning of priorities to 
tasks and decisions^^^^d deciding which tasks can be delegated). 

Source: Supervision: A Didactic Game. (Somerset, N. J.: 
Education Research, P. 0. Box 34, 1971). 

449 
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Games (Continued) 



G-3 MANAGEMENT DECISION GAME 

This game constructed byaJN^^miiiia^r class Task Force 
Group in Management Games and Decision Making, at The Catholic 
University of American, in'th^fall semesterW 1971. -» Complete direc- 
tions and scoring instructions are giveq^th tnis section of Aids. 



G-4. COOPERAp?IVE SQUARES: 

J_ AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 

* * * 

This game is suggested for use with Unit 4.22. Directions are given 
with this unit. 

Source: ' J. WjLlliam Pfeiffer^and John E* Jones, A Handbook . 
, of StrtUCtured Experiences for Human Relations 

Training, Vol. I^ (Iowa City, Iowa: University 
Associates Press, P, O. Box 615, 1969),^ 
pp. 24-47. 
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G-3 THE C. U. LIBRARY MANAGEMENT GAAAE' 
^An Exercise in DecislQn Making 

Introduction 

'Tliis is a management decision game which deals with delegatiofi, one of 
the most important activities that a manager performs. The game i)laces 
you in a simulated situation in which jrt)u arjb forced to make choices. 
Agreeing with McGregor that every managerial act rests on theory, we 
suggest that you consciously consider the assumptions and the theories of 
management to which you subscribe as you play this gaifie. 

k ^ ^ 

In a job as complex as administration of a library, it is frequently quite 
important to assign proper priorities to the tasks ahe^. In order to do 
his job well, the manager at regular intervals must step away from his 
"pressing day-to-day.duties and' think throu^ the overall situation. He 
needs to plan several steps ahead and survey the^ntire field thoroughly, 
even as in a game of chess or checkers. The more a supeirvisor does 
this, the less likely he is to have to make decisions for which he is not 
prepared. In this particular game, choosing priorities, and planning 
ahead is forced on the manager because of an impending/absence. 

As this game centers on delegation, consider the steps involved in dele- 
gation before s^tarting the ganae. v 

1. - Assign priorities, to'-the problems to be solved. 

Whenever confronted with a number of tasks to be accom- 
plished, it is necessary to establish some order for their 
accomplishment. In this game you need to consider the 
effect of your decisions on the total library system, 

1 



^Game constructed by an Administration class Task Force Group 
on Management Games and Decision Making: Phyllis Sidorsky, Christian 
Kartuezj^ 'Kenneth Kruse, and Christina Merenyi, Library Science De- 
partment, The Catholic University of America, 1971; 
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including its relationship to the community it serves as 
. well as its interrelationships within the library itself. 
Time factors also need to be considered. 

2; Decide which tasks can be delegated. 

. , There are many tasks which could and should be delegated; 
others you need tOideal with personally because^of the 
. situation at hand. * * ^ 

3. Analyze your staff to decide who can handle various kinds 
of assignments . . ' " 

Some assignments ca^ be handed by nearly everyone; others 
-^^a:re handled best by woric groups; some take special 
competence. ^ 

egate the assignment. , . f 

< M^e* sure the selected staff member has the available time. 
Make qlear the nature and boundaries of'the delegation, 
provide time lionits, set objectives with the one selected 
for the task by means of a target-setting conference. 

5. Providp some means of accountability > 

Give help when necessary, but always provide some means 
for /feedback such as a **Let's talk it over session^ in which 
the Employee gives his evaluation of what has been accom- 
. plished in relation to the targets set. 

• - ^ 

This game is built around the first three steps; the fourth and | 

* fifth steps can be covered in the follow-up discussion after the game V 

has been played. ' 3 

In this game no right or wrong answers have been assigned. The scoring 
procedure enables the individual to see how^Iiis decisions coincide with 
the scores of other participants playing the game, and enables the indlNs, 
individual to analyze tHe type of management attitudes that he holds to-' 
ward the functions of management. It may enable the manager to un-. 
cover any unconscious biases. ' ' 
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G-3 THEC. U. LrBWY.lVlANAGEAAENTGAlVlE ' 

" An Exercise in Decision Mai(irig 
, ... (Continued) 

The Situatil)n: 

§ 

You are in charge of a large public library in a medium sized city. You 
are going to leave for England next week on a three month "sabbatical'' to 
study and participate m an international workshop at Oxford University. 



addox, Head of tjie Circulation Depjaxtment and your second in command 
became seriously ill yeste'rday and will be away from work|or the next 
2 or 3 months. Bemardi, IJead of Reference and Special Services, who 
would'be ablfe to fill in, ^will be on maternity leave starting next week. 
Your ne^ in line is Algpodv He can handle the day-to«day chores. How- 
ever, because of his shyness and lack of exposure to managerial tech- 
niques, he will not be able to function as an effective administrator for 
ai^y but routine functions. None of the rest of the staff has had sufficient 
managerial e-^erience to serve as acting head. 

♦ 

You suddl^niy realize that there is a lot of unfinished business that you 
must attend to yourself before you leave since neither Maddox nor 
Bernardi will be available. You make a list of all of the unresolved 
problems and cbme up with a total of 21 items. You have decided to 
caitegGrize -these i:asks into one of the following, three priorities: 

' ■= -x 

Priority I. These are tasks of such importance that you will 
.devote of your available time to attending to them 
personally. ^There is only enough time remaining to 
complete 7 ta^ks personally, 
" Priority II> These ar^ tasks that you will assign to various 
staff members to carry out evfen though in most cases 
V, they do net h^ve the backgroimd facts and figures to do an 

v effective job. However, ^t seerms better to get the task 
. . ^. done poorly rather than not at all (although you're not sure 
, \ of this in all cases since -the quality of VCfprk may prove 
somewhat embarrassing later). Because you" have so 
littl^ time available to instruct your staff xjiembers, you 
will be able to assign only 7 of the remaining tasks. 

- 453 \ 



- BfioritynL ^These are tasks that will be left undone because 
there is just^no time available even to instruct your 
staff to carry them out* 

The 21 tasks are listed on the ^ slips of p^aper in each "Set" of 
slips that was handed out to you. Eacii of the two sets is to be handled 
separately. Please do not start working on Set|#2 until you have completed 
all work on Set #1 and have filled out the approjiriate information on the 
'attached DE CISION RESPONSE SHE ET* 

Please take the 21 slips of Set #1 and place them into one of 3 piles, one 
for each priority category. After you have divided^the slips into three 
eq^al piles, write the number associated with eacli problem in the appro- 
priate spaces on the DECISION RESPONSE SHEET, then repeat the * 
process for Set #2 (written on the colored paper). 
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Distribution of Situational Slips 

The^situations on whick the partidlpants are to make delegation decisions 

are typed on the attached sheets. At the same time that the instructions 

are passed out to participants, the leader should distribute two sets of 

slips ohy which situations are given. Set ^fl should be 21 slips of paper ^ 

of one color and Set #2 should be on some other color paper. The data 

for the separate slips are typed in s«ch a manner that they can be cut 

apart for distribution to the participants. 
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SET #1 

[1] One of the newly elected 
city, commissioners wants to know 
why the library has to many high 
priced people compared to other 
departments of the city admin- 
istration. He says the library is 
too* top heavy with "college- types. " 
The chairman of the library boa^d 
called and asked that you^jieet 
with the new commissidnei: and 
explain the library set-up before 
next week's budget hearings . . * 



[2] A Committee of the Friends ^ 
of the Library has recommended 
that your library place books in 
local stores, from which they may 
be checked out. The two largest 
sipermarket chains have indicated 
a, willingness to cooperate if apro- 
cedure'^can be worked out that 
doesnH disrupt their business too 
much. You must meet with your 
staff to examine the feasibility 
and desirability of such a plan. 
Several members of the city 
council have indicated an interest 
in the ideai 

[3] Your Saturday morning chil- 
dren's program has been recog- 
^ni^ed as inadequate. Your Chil- 
dren's Librarian has been urging 
a meeting with you and other in- 
volved staff members for several 
weeks. Because the summer sea- 
son is fast approaching, a, new 
program must be laid out soon. 



[4 ] The board of trustees has 
asked you to prepare a pam- 
phlet which would include a 
brief history of the library, its 
objectives,^ policies, and what 
the library has to -offer the 
public. This pamphlet wiU be 
used^in a publicity campaign 
aimed at increasing the. 
patronage of the library. 

[5] Your film program is in 
the evenings. Most of the films 
are geared towards £he 8-10 
age bracket. Parents have 
asked if you could arrange the 
films and storytelling sessions 
so .iiat they would occur in the 
afternoon. It would be more 
convenient for them. However, 
this would conflict with your . 
senior citizen programs and 
would require considerable re- 
shuffling of space and personnel 
assignments. 

[6 ] ^You have noticed that some 
employees in some departments 
have .been taking extra long 
coffee breaks and, otherwise, 
showing laxity in their work. 
You must have a meeting with 
all department heads to put an 
end to such practices and to 
d^elop consistent application 
of library policy in such mat- 
ters. It will be d^ficult for 
your replacement to controj: 
the situation if it is not talcen 
care of promptly. 
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Set #,1 (Continued) ^ 

[7] Your library is being con- 
siderpd as a recipient of a $5,000 
grant which is to be used^in as- 
sembling a collection of black 
litei:aturep You have been asked 
by the foundation whicfcwill grant 
the money for. an itemized account 

of how the money :v^ll be spent. 

'i * ■ * . ^ 

[8] You have been designatedl)y 
tfie State Library Association to 
serve as Chairman of a committee 
to arrange a seminar dealing' with 
the question of censorship. The 
seminar will be held after your re- 
turn. However, it is necessary 
for you to form your committee 
before leaving. You must go over 
the membership roster to select 
a representative group and draft 
a letter e:q)laining the seminar 
and askiijg^them to serve as 
committee members. 

[9] The Newton High News, a 
high school newspaper, has 
approached you to be interviewed 
in an upcoming issue dealing with 
the question of book selection and 
censorship. 

[11] Some members of Circula- 
tion are permitting patrons who 
are '*re liable" to take out refer- 
ence works overnight. Others 
abidjSl by the library policy of the 
circulation of reference materials. 
Hard feelings between the two 
^groups have reached a climax. A' 
meeting of all concenied must be 
held to thrash out the matter. 



[10] The cliairman of the city 
commissioners called and 
asked that you prepare a docu- 
ment outlining the reqiii:^ements 
for the new wing of the inairi 
library. There is a possibility 
that federal funds may become 
available. He wants a sketch 
of the proposed lay-out and a 
description of the added c la- 
bilities the library would hjve 
as a result of the new wing. He 
needs the material from you 
by next week in order to meet 
the deadline for federal funding. 

[12] A study group has been 
formed in. the state library 
association to examine the 
possibility of establishing cen- 
tralized processing for the 
group. They have asked you 

'to perform a quick survey of 
the procedures at each institu- 
tion and to work out a plan for 
possible integration of proces- 
sing. The report is^needed^ior 
the meeting next week. 

[13] Brpwn, heaff of Rare Bodks, 
says that the new assistant you 
hired to help him is not working ' 
-out and he would like to re- 
assign;him. Brown wants to 
meet with you to select another 
assistant in^. a hurry before the 
scheduled relocation and reor- 
ganization of his department 
next nionth. 
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Set #1 (Continued) 

[14] Aloixzo Craymore, .president 
of the Eastern Library Associal- 
''tion, c ailed ,whil§^^^^ out. 
He left a messs^fe^-asking that you 
draft a memo describing the pro- 
cedure for setting|up a five 
county regional o^^^og organized 
along the lines you outlined in some 
off the^cuff remarks at last week^s 
county association meeting* lie 
wants to broach the idea to the / 
other county representatives at 
next week's annual meeting. 

[15] The yearly budget is to be 
submitted iivfour weeks. Most de- 
partments are late in submitting 
their projected requirements and 
justifications.\To insure a reason- 
able document, you must arrange 
a meeting with the department 
heads to hammer opt a budget. 

[16] Numerous patrons'have 
complained that previous issues of 
periodicals are always **at the 
bindery" even though in many 
cases six or more branches have 
subscriptions. You must set up 
a procedure for the handling of 
periodicals in your various 
branch libraries so that at least 
qne copy will be available to the 
, public while the rest are at the 
bindery. 



*[17] The Acquisitions depart- 
ment has consistently overspent 
its allocation for the past six 
reporting periods. This has 
greatly upset the other depart- 
ments. You must hold a meet- 
ing with iSlater, head of Acqui- 
sitions, ;to get his department 
in line. 

[18] Slater, head of Acquisi- 
tions, says they need three 
more pecple. His workers 
are getting restless because of 
overwork and several have 
threatened to quit unless some- 
thing is done.\jHe would like to 
meet with you to discuss the 

^ problem. ^ 

[19] Costs have been soaring 
for supplies in the processing 
department. Their allocation 
has been overspent by 28%. 
Sinpe the supplies have been 
received and used, It is neces- 
sary to make adjustment/iri the 
present budget by cutting^to 
present services. Othsirwise, 
the library will run short of 
funds before the next fiscal 
year. A meeting must be held 
to determine which departments 
will have to cut service in order 
to meet the operating budget. 



< 
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Set#l (Continued) 



[26]. The city commissioners , 
Jisfve asked that you draw up an 
outline indicating both near term ^ 
and long rs^nge needs of the ^ 
community with regard to 
libralry services. This document 
wilLbe the main jpioject of next 
week's meeting of the city 
commissioners. 



[21] Before you leave for England 
you wish to meet with. your 
entire staff to bring them up io 
date and to advise them coiicemihg, 
the duties and responsibilities of 
those who \yill be in charge during 
your absence. 




/ 
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SET #2 



[ 1 ], .Another new housin^x^e- 
velopment in yoiir city has rer 
ceived federal approval. The 
projected increase in population 
will outstrip your planned, library 
e:q)ansioii. A possible* solution is 

^ a fleet of bookmobiles. You must 
prepaJt;e a memo for next week's 
city countil meeting presenting 
hard facts on the-practicality of 
this arrangement and its long 
range implicaticms on the library's 
organization and services. 

^ ;2] Your library's budget has 
been cut to a sum 12% less than 
last year's funding by the city 
council. You had submitted a bud- 
, get that was 8% higher to cover 
added services and rising costs. 
Prior to the scheduled. meeting 
with the department lieads, you 
must woric out apian to distri- 
bute the cut equitably among the 
various departments. 

[3] The staff has bcou^t a 
petition "^0 yo]ii to make changes 
in the desk assignments scfied- 
uled for the holidays. You have 
2i responsibility to the public as 
well as to your staff who feel 
that they should receive the same 
hours as other mimicipal offices. 
The matter must be settled as 
quickly and as amicably as possible. 
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[4] The host of ''Talk of the 
Town" TV show has in^g^ted 
you td appear on his show to 
give you a chance to talk about 
the bookmobile, which you feel ^ 
the community desperately 
needs. You must prepare your 
"sales pitch" and make sure ] 
that you have the latest town 
budget figures to incorporate 
in your talk. 

[5] Smith, head of Government 
Documents .Division, says his 
group is unhappy because p?r- ' 
sonnel of the Acquisitions De- 
partment are "uncooperative, 
incompetent, or both. " 
Severalfare threatening to quit. 

* He wante to discuss the matter 
\^thyou as soon as possible. 

[6] l^our library's organiza- i 
tion chart was prepared by your 
predecessor. 'It has become 
outdated and no longer reflects 
the actual operational set-up. 
The city commissioners have 
asked that you consolidate the 
organizational changes you have 
made and show them in a new 
organizational chart to.be sub- 
mitted ^r their approval. This 
mil provide you a long awaited 
opportunity to streamline yoyr 
library operations. 
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Set #2 (Continued) 

i71 Your technical services^ 
librarian suspects that the whole- 
saler has not been dealing with 
you honestly. You must re--exarnine 
the accounts together in order to 
determine whether or not such is 
the case. The yearly contract 
is due to be renewed in two 
\^eeks. 



[8]' Your are chairman of ah 
e^erimental project on oral his- 
tory which has been in existence 
for one ye.ar. You are required to" 
draw up a report on the activities 
of the past year for submission to 
the State Library" Association's <. 
meeting next week. 



[9] Your film program is in the 
evenings. Most of the films are 
geared toward the 8-10 'kge bracket. 
Parents have asked if you could 
arrange the films and storytelling 
sessions so that they would occur 

, in the afternoon, it would be more 
convenient for them. However, 
this would conflict with your senior 
citizen programs and would require 
considerable reshuffling of space 
and personnel assignments. 

[13 ] Klimas, head of Gifts and 
Exchange, has interviewed an appli- 
cant for-the post of assistant. He 
feels that, she is acceptable and 
would like you to meet with her 
since she will be heading his depart- 
ment after he retires next year. 



[10] You have been asked^y the 
city commissioners to prepare 
a memo discussing the pros and 
cons of switching to a comput- 
erized system. ' Some council 
members favor it because they 
feel the library is "not with it 
Others oppose the idea on the 
basis of costs. V'You are to de- 
vise a liypothetical system and 
^dicate what effects, if any, 
such a system would have on the 
library's services and functions 
in the near and long term. 

[11] The ordering of new mate- 
rials by the education, com- 
merce, and social science de- 
partments is continually late. 
As a result your library often 
fails to take advantage of pre- 
publication prices. Your in- 
formal discussions with those 
involved have shown that the 
acquisition procedures must be 
- revamped and streamlined. 
A meeting with the affected de- 
partments should be held soon 
since the major ordering period 
for this year is just about to 
begin. 
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Set #2 (Continued) 

[ 12] The supervisor of the 
bindery has written you^U letter 
pointing out that most of the mate- 
rials sent to be bound ft) eriodicals, 
government docimients, etc.) are 
sent to the bindery at about the 
same time of the year. As a re- 
sult^ the bindery is overloaded at 

« certain peak periods but rislatively 
idle most of the year. He suggests 
that you and your department heads 
meet with him to devise a plan for . 
coordinated sub^nission of materi- 
als to th^ bindery.^ He urges 
prompt action since the peak 
I^eriod is almost here, 

[ 14 ] Burris is rearranging the 
fiction section again because he 
failed to provide sufficient space 
for new acquisitions during the 
last rearrange/nent. He has al- 
ready done this a nuinber of times 
in the,past. You must taeet with 
hini to determine the cause of 
this constant re-shuffling and 
work out a procedure that will ' 
avoid repetition in the future. 

; 21] A staff meeting, was planned 
for 3 o'clock today. However, you 
must cancel the staff meeting in 
order to attend a meeting with the 
city commissioners. A memo 
should be sent to all staff members 
with an explanation for the cancel- 
lation and informing them of the 
subjects to be taken up at the city 
commissioners meeting. 



[15] The city council w.ants to 
cut the weekly film prograAi bud- 
,get by 40% since it has beet 
little used in^'its first year| 
Bernardi, who could easily take 
care of the problem, is on 
maternity leave. You miist draft 
the necessary memo showing 
that the service is very impor- 
tant and has gotten as much use 
as would be expected in the. 
first year. Your projections 
show that the usage, will tripll 
in each of the next two years. ^ 

[ 16] A study group has been 
formed in the State Library As- 
i^oc^ation to examine the possi- ^ 
bility of establishing centralized 
purchasing for the group. They 
have asked you to perform a 
quick survey of the procedures 
at each institution and to work 
out a plan for possible integra- 
tion of purchasing. The report 
is needed for the meeting 
next, week. 

[ 20] The circulation desk and 
the reference desk are in con- 
stait use. Friction arises when 
a librarian in one department 
feels that tlie other is giving 
them "all the work. " You must 
hold a meeting with those in- • 
volved in order to work out a 
procedure that is equitable to 
the affected departments and 
still provides the best service 
to the patrons. 
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Set #2 (Continuedl j 

-[173 Your old friend Cresnick just 
called to say that his assistant, 
Koberger, is moving near your city. 
She has the promise of a job at the ' 
Atwood .Library but she hasn^t com- 
mitted hejself yet. ^He recommends 
her as a t^notch cataloger. You 
are in greatsaeed of a cataloger to 
head your group. She will be in 
town this coming week and he will 
have her stop by for an interview 
if you wish and will put in a good 
word for you. The job has been 
vacant for ten months. 

[ 18 ] The president of the State 
Library Association has designated 
^ you as a committee of one to study 
a suggesticm by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare that 
certain large libraries such as 
yours set iq) a training program 
for teenagers. You are* to provide 
a brief outline of how such a plan 
would work and the possible betie- ^ 
fits to the individual, the libraiy, 
and the comnumiiy at large. 

[19] Complaints have been received 
by the head of the Circulation Depart- 
ment that service has been too slow 
in checking out patrons* books. A 
letter to the editor has already 
appeared in the local paper. The cir- 
culation librarian has requested a 
meeting with you to evaluate various 
alternate procedures that she and 
others have suggested. 
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Scoring Instructions: * 

In the firs^ and third vertical columns to the left of the page, co!mpute 
the mean or average priority assigned to each of thedtems, . ForVeach 
item, #1 through #21 in set #1 and #1 through #21 td^ set #3, take hi 
the^ralues assigned, total them and divide by the number of people 
supplying data. Determine the range in priority of items in each set. 
T^he item with the lowest average value will indicate the item considered 
the most important by participants; the item with the highest average 
value will indicate the item consjldered.toT^e the least important. 
(Priority #1 indicated the greatest priority^ ^ 

a 

To compute the figures for the second and third vertical columns, com- 
pute the standard deviation (S. D. ). The standard deviation measures 
the spread of the scores. The formula for computing this measure is: 




ERLC 



N ^ = The nximber of scores in the sample (the number 
of persons taking part in the game) 

Z = A mathematical sign meaning ^ 'the sum of" 

X = A particular score (i. e. , the priority assigned 

to a particular item by a particular person) ^ 

2^ X ~ ,The sum of the priorities assigned to a particular 
item by all of the persons taking part in the game 

2 

(ZX) = The above sum multiplied by itself 
->/ = Square root sign ^ 

The S. D. is a measure of dispersion that represents the amount of 
spread in scores (assigned priorities in this case) about the average, a' 
small S. D. indicate^g^ihat people were very consistent in the priority 
assigned to a particular item. 
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In developing test items, it is desirable to devise items with smair 
standard deviation. This makes it possible to determine if a particular 
persoh's response is significantly different from the average. ^ If a per- 
son's score falls within any value eqi^al to the mean (or average) plus or 
minus the S. D. , then his response falls within the '^normal!' or ^ 

_ ijted'' range. However, if his response is above or below the range 
'coyeredB>i;J;he ^. D. , then the response is significantly different from the 
)up. . " ' ' 




If the S.D. is^vBvy large so that it covers most of the scores obtained, 
it is, not BQssiSle to attach any significance to a particular person's score 
since the group was not very consistent in their resporae". 



TJie chart in thq upper right hand corner is provided to chart the group 
scores for the total number of items provided in the gr^h for each of the 
POSDCORB functions.' Using the chart provided on the second' sheet of 
the scoring sheets: 

1. "Enter in each square the average priority ratiag computed for 
that number. 

2. Add each vertical column, consisting of the 6 priority numbers 
assigned to P (Planning), the six for O (Orgaiiiziiig) and similarly 
for the other five management functions (Staffing, Directing, 
Coordinating^^ Reporting, Budgeting). 

3. Mark the chart in the upper right corner of the first sheet. 

4^, Take the total for the P column, just computed and enter a dot at 
^ the place^on tHe vertical axis corresponding with that number; 

repeat for each of the other mimagement functions. 
5. Draw a connecting line between the seven dots thus placed on the 

chart.^ 

^he chart should be left blank on this page so that when the score sheet 
is returned to the participants it will be possible for them to plot their 
own individual score on the graph in the upper right of the first page* 

This completed score sheet should be returned to each student along 
with his answer page to the game, so that every participant will have 
these sheets in his hand when the resiUts of the game are reported to 
the class as a whole. 
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SCORE SHEET - Page 2 



P ,0 S D y^.Co R B 



SET #1 


2 




3 




1 




6 




.5 




4 




7 


I 

\ 


10 




8 




13 




11 




12 




9 




15 


\ 


20 




14 




18 




17 




16 




21 




19 
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SET #2 


1 




6 




5 




3 




9 




4 




2 




10 




11 




13 




14 




12 




8 




7 






18 




19 




17 




20 




.16 




21 




15 





TOTAL ^ • 

TO CONSTRUCT YOUR OWN PROFILE: 

!• The typed number corresponds to the number of each slip. 

2. Enter in each square the priority rating that you assigned to 
the item with the corresponding number. 

3. Add each column consisting of the 6 priority numbers. 

4. Mark the chart on page 1 of the score sheets with, the number 
obtained in step 3. 
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Post-Game iSiscussion ffor use by leader! 

Before starti:ng this discussion, distribute the filled-in score sheets to 
each of the participants. 

This game is a decision making, exerci'Ste based on a ^^forced choice*' 
tei)hnique. This forced choice technique has some serious limitations, the 
main one being that it is not a dynamic interactive procedure. As a re- 
sult," it does not provide means fo^ evaluating a decision maker^s„capacity 
for design activities, such as innovating, developing alternative courses 
of action, or analyzing the consequences of possible courses of action. 
Most seriously it does not provide an opportunity to actually implement 
decisions and obtain feedback resulting from the result of those decisions 
in a real world context. Of course, no gaming situation can provide true 
feedback in the sense that no one actually does get fired, or actual budgets 
cut. Games nonetheless do serve ,useful functions. 

The procedure used in this game can pr.ovide some instructive information. 
For one thing it helps to illustrate the great diversity of decision tasks 
that a library administrator faces. These include not only situations 
dealing with library materials, but problems associated with interpersonal 
relations, organizational structure, interaction with external groups at a 
teclmical, social, and financial level, and so forth. In addition, the 
technique used can,if properly developed, provide an indication of an 
individual's overdll management style. By analyzing the relative impor- 
tance assigned to various types of problems, it may be possible to detect 
areas that an individual administrator tends to over or imder emphasize. 
The insight thus provided may effect a better balance in his her man- 
^ement. In other words, the technique provides an indication of a 
decision maker's attitudes toward variouf? management fynctions and 
may reveal unconscious biases. ^ p . ^ 

Summary statements of the results have been ^ovided and have been 
distributed, so please refer t^>lhe9^ While the scores are described. 
[The summary remarks by the leader mlgM ]^ similar to the following.] 
Starting from the left, the first column shows the mean or average 
priority assigned to each of the items (For each item all values assigned 
were added and divided by the ni^ber of people supplying data). Average 

priority ranged from in it;eim # in set # to 

in item # in set # * In other words, item # (what- 
ever item received the iiighest average) was considered to be the least 
important by most people, whileyiteni # (item with lowest average 

priority) was considered to be the ^ost important, (as priority #1 indicates 
the greatest priority). 
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Shown in the columns marked S.D. are standard deviation/ associated 



^ th each item. The standard deviation is a statistic w|uch reflects the 
spread in the priorities assigned to e^ch item. The s^tandard deviations 
were calculated to illustrat^ why it is so difficult to^valuate decision 
behavior. One of the mcjst strildng characteri^jtacs of the responses 
may be the great diversify of scores for various /items. This illustrates 
that even a group of knowledgeable people may ^ary in their perception^ 

gi a p;:*oblem. For exan;rple, item # .91 set # had the 

lowest standard deviatioiy^of . Tl>is'particular item v/as 

assigned priority #3 people and priorify #2 by 

people, but no one assigned it priority 1 So you can see 

that the class was v^4y consistent relative to this item. 

✓ / / 

On the other hand # of set.#2 had a high standard deviation of 

^ . In this^jase ppople assigned it priority ' ; 

^assigned it priority # ; 'and -^assigned 



it priority # ^ so it can be seen that there was no consistent 

pattern with a high standard deviation. The average standard deviation 
was . 

The game was made 15) of an equal number of items in each of the 7 
categories of mana^ment functions distinguished by Luther Gulick, 
which he designated POSDCORB. ' At the right hand side of the sun^m^ 
sheet'there is a group profile chart showing the relative priorities 
assigned to each* of the POSDCORB categories. 

On the, second page of the score sheet there is a blank chart which tells 
you hc^ to construct your own profile, which you can compare with the 
norm for the group. If you plot the numbers shown on your answer sheet 
onto thp gr^h shown on the summary sheet you can construct your own 
individual profile. 

You wiljl thus be able to see clearly to which categories you assigned the 
highest priorities and also how your designations compare with the group 
norm. 

For those interested in designing a management game themselves, a 
bibliogirgphy of references is provided. 

Following such a siunmary report on how the participants completed the 
game, discussion might center on items in which there was the highest 
standard deviation to see why differences in these areas were so great. 
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Also those items receiving the lowest s'tandard deviation might be dis- 
cussed, here again to determine why the results turned out ii^ this 
maimer. 

To round out the topic of delegation the group might discuss a question 
such as "How can you control delegation?" 
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G-4 COOPERATIVE S<)UARES 

\ 

^ An Experiment In Coopera^on 



Goals: 



The objectives of this activity are (1) to create in th^xparticipants an 
awareness of their feelings in a group task situation; (2) to demonstrate 
a type of training activity in interper^nal relationships! (3) to enable 
p^rticip^ts to becom.e more sensitive to how one's behavior may help 
or hinder joint problem solving; (4) to demonstrate the importance of 
having confidence and trust in those with whom one is associated in 
^tasks. 

\ 

proup-^Size: 

Groups,pf five participants each, extra members being assigned as 
observers. 

Tfme Required: 

Fifteen tainutes for the exercise and fifteen minutes for discussion. 
Materials Utilized: • 

Chalkboard, ch^k, eraser. 

Tables that will seat five participants each. 

One set instructions for each group of five participants and 

one set .or the observer. 

One set of. cooperative squares for each group of five participants. 
Physical Setting: . ^' 

Each group of five must be seated at a table, and on each table there 
should be a set of five envelopes and an instruction sheet. 

. lAdapted from: J. William Pfeiffer and John E.* Jones > A Handbook 
of Structured Experiences for Human Relations Training^ Vol. I. 
(Iowa City, Iowa: University Associates Press, 1970). 
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Observers should be seated behind or to the side in positioS^i^j^^l^ch 
they can see the players. No one may talk during the gamJ^ anc^i^r 
envelopes may be of)ened only on signal. 

Instructions are as follows ; 

A. The leader chooses an observer for eacli group of "five partici- 
pants. These observers are each given a cc^y of their 
instructions. The leader then asks each group to distribute the 
envelopes from the prepared jpackets. The envelopes are to 
remained unopened until the signal to work is given. ' 

B. The leader distributes a copy of the instructions to each group. 

C. The leader then reads the instructions to the group, calling 
for questions or questioning groups as to their understanding 
of the instructions. It will be necessary for the leader or his 
assistants to monitor the tables during the exercise to enforce 
the rules which have been established in the instructions. 

r 

D. When all the groups have completed the task, the leader will 
engage the groi5)S in a discussion of the exjierience. Discussion 
should focus on feelings more than hie rely relating e^qperiences 
and general observations. Observations are solicited from the 
observers. The leader may want the groups to relate this 
experience with their '^on-the-job** situations. 

Some suggestions which the leader may want to bring out of the 
groups in the discussion are as follows: 

1. Each fhdividual must understand the total problem. 

2. Each individual should understand how he can contribute 
toward solving the problem. 



3. Each individual should be aware of the potenti^Seontribu- 
tions of the other individuals. 



There is a need to recognize the problems of other 
individuals, in order to aid them in making their maximum 
contribution. ^ - 
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Cooperative Square (Continued) 



Directions for Making a Set of Squares , 

A set consists of five envelopes containing pieces of cardboard ^which have 
' have been cut into different patterns and wliich, when properly arranged, 
will form five squares of equal size. One set should be provided for each 
^roup'Of five persons. 

To prepare a set, cut out five cardboard squares of equal size, approxi- 
mately six-by-six inches* Place tl^e squares in a row and mark them 
as on the attached sheets, penciling the letters a, b, c, etc. lightly, so 
that they, can later be erased. 

The lines should be so drawn that, when cut out, all pieces marked a 
will be of exactly the same size,'*all pieces marked c^of the same size, 
etc. By using multiples of three inches, sev^p^ combinations will be 
possible that will enable participants to form one or two squares, but" 
only one combination is possible that will form five squares six-by-six 
inches. 

After drawing the lines on the six-by-six inch squares and labeling them 
with lower case letterg, cut each square as marked into smaller pieces 
to make the parts of the puzzle. S 

V 

Matk the five envelopes A, B, C, D, and E. Distribute the cardboard 
pieces in the five envelopes as follows: 
Envelope A has pieces i, h, e 



B a, a, a, c 

C a, j , 

D d, f 

E g, b, f, c 



Erase the penciled letter from each piece and write, instead, the 
appropriate envelope letter. This will make it easy to return the 
pieces to the proper envelope for subsequent use when a group has 
completed tlie tas^. 
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READINGS. READINGS 
READINGS. READINGS 
READINGS. READINGS 
READINGS. READINGS 
READINGS. READINGS 
READINGS. READINGS 



AID SUMMARIES: READINGS 
Introduction 



In this section a special collection of readings on human behavior in 
organizations has been sel6cted from a wide variety of sources, chiefly 
the behavioral disciplines and management literature. 

These readings for the course have been selected in order to: 

—explore the human dimensions of organizations. 

—Relate behavioral science research to the understanding of 
organizational human behavior in the library. 

—provide s6!irce material wiach will help the reader develop a 
philosophy of management practices in library organizations 
and resultant human behavior. 

Because of space limitations/- these readings have not been duplicated, but 
each is briefly described and related to a particular section of the course. 
Leaders wlib wish to distribute copyrighfed materials included in this • 
section must request permission from the original pubHsher before dupli- 
cating material for distribution to participants. If the readings were 
reproduced they would^then form a. separate volume, a human resources 
reader. 

There is a great advantage in having such a reader for the participants, 
as easy access to the articles will greatly increase the likelihood of their 
being read. An important element in making the readings attractive to 
participants is the manner in which reference is made to specific articles. 
It is not envisioned that these readings will be assigned, and they should 
not be thought of as a t^book or even a supplementary textbook. Rather, 
it is envisioned tliat the leader will be so thoroughly famiUar with them 
that he can refer participants to specific articles both in answer to 
individual questions, and in response to interest expressed during group 
discussions. 
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Throughout the Study Guide and the Leader^s Handbook: Designs for 
Learning, bibliographical references to selections listed in the readings 
are designated 'by (Readings) at the end of the e^try. 

This section on Readings is divided into three parts: 

1, Headings listed by units as follows: 

Introduction: Research and Learning (8 readings) 
Section 1: The Evolution, Objectives 
and Assumptions of 

Management i (16 readings) 

Section 2: Human Personality in the 

Organization - ^ (11 readings) 

Section 3: Integration of Manager and 

Worker Systems (15 readings) 

Section 4: Motivation in the Work 

Work Place (23 readings) 

2, Readings listed.by units with an anngtation on each item, and 
complete bibliographical citation, 

3, An alphabetical list of authors included in the Readings. 
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AID SUMMARTES: READIMGS 
Table of Contents 



INTRODUCTION: RESEARCH AND LEARNING 

— ^ 

1 SOME UNINTENDED CONSEQUENCES OF RIGOROUS 
RESEARCH 

Chris Argyris 

Article from the Psychological Bulletin, September, 1968. 

2 USE OF THE BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES: METHODS OF 
RESEARCH " 

Joe Kelly 

Excerpt from his book. Organizational Behaviour , 
published ih 1969. 

3 EFFECTS OF MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT ON 
MANAGEMENT BEHAVIOR AND 
SUBORDINATE PERCEPTION 

F. C. Schwartz, W. P. Stilwell, and B. K. Scanlan 
Articles from the Training and Development Journal, April, 
May, 1968. / 

/ 

4 THE SOCIALIZATION OF MANAGERS: THE EFFECTS OF / 
EXPECTATIONS ON PERFORMANCE 

David Berlew and Douglas Hall 
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AID SUMMARIES: READINGS 

Introduction: 
Research and Learning 



SOME UNINTENDED CONSEQUENCES OF RIGOROUS RESEARCH 

Chri3 Argyri3 

The significance of this article is probably best emphasized by quoting 
from a review of it by Campbell: "One of the most provocative methodo- 
logical papers of recent years is the attack by Argyris on the scientific 
method as it is used in the social sciences. It should be read aixl re- 
read by everyone who wants to do empirical research in organizations. 
The main thrust of his argument is that much of the research in social 
'--and organizational psychology creates a Theory X relationship between 
the researcher and the subjects, with predictable consequences ior 
subject behavior. " [John P. Campbell, "Personnel Training and Develop- 
ment, " Annual Revie w of Psvcholo^ . 22:579, Spring, 1971] According 
to Argyris, research subjects are not passive, and the only way to get 
around the dilemma is to involve them as full participants in the research 
effort. Obviously this would rule out such techniques as deception re- 
search, many questionnaire studies, ^d many studies requiring control 
groups. 

Source: Argyris, Chris. "Some Unintended Consequences of Rigorous 
Research, " Psychological Bulletin. 70:185-197, • 
September, 1968. 

USE OF TPIE BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES: METHODS OF RESEARCH 
Joe Kell.> 

Dr. Joe Kelly, Professor of Management, Sir George Williams Univer- ' 
sity, Montreal, in his recent book. Organizational Behaviour , has sum- 
marized in an unusually effective manner the way the behavioral sciences 
can be of use in the study of management. Included in his presentation 
is the discussion of the scientific method, including a description of the 
three fundamental data collecting procedures used in behavioral science 
for studying organizations: interviewing, obsei-vation, and examination 
of documents. 
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He points out that ''the basic premise of a science of management must 
be that the methods of science can be applied to the study of organizations'' 
but emphasizes that at the present time there is no unanimous agreenitjnt 
i'egarding the best way to fuse research and theorizing. He sees four 
questions of paramount importance: ' 

1. "What would be the relationship between the development of 

theoretical constructs and the systematic collection of data? 

2. What should be the proper objects of study; should it be the 
individual, the group, or the organization? 

3. What techniques of observation should be used ? 

4. Finally how can the multiplicity of factors which affect organization , 

behaviour be incorporated into a meaningful set of concepts ?'' ^ 
(pp. 48^9) ^ 

Relating behavioral scier^ce to the study of management he stresses eight 
characteristics of behavioral science, stai-ting with the basic condition 
that it is 'positive as opposed to normative, i.e. , it is concerned with 
events as they are and not as they should be. In other words, behavioural 
science is made of 'is propositions' rather than 'ought propositions. "' (p. 53) 

Emphasizing the neveVending need for further experimentation and re- 
searcli, he concludes: V 



Too often has management been so preoccupied with policies, 
procedures, and rules that,it has been \inable to liberate the 
energies of the creative forces that all individuals bring to work, 
lliis stifling of the creative and innovative spirit within the 
organization has highlighted the need for the organizational analyst 
to design structures within which the individual can meet his 
needs for self-renewal and yet help the organization tolDe 
effective. 



The demanding standards of a technologically sophisticated 
society lead to the development of ingenious and powerful 
management techniques which have the effect of dehiunanizing 
the employee. Th3 student of organizational behaviour accepts 
that the impact of the organiz^on on the individual warrants 
constant study. The aim of organizational behaviour must b^ 
the fulfillment of the need for better achievement of the organi- 
sation's objectives through the integration of the aspirations 
of its members. ft)p. 55-56) ^ _ 
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Source ; Kelly, Joe, Organizational Behaviour. (Homewood, 111. 
Irwin and Dorsey, 1969) , pp. 1-57.) 



EFFECTS OF MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT ON MANAGER BEHAVIOR 
AND SUBORDINATE PERCEPTION 

F. C> Schwartz, W. P. Stilwell, and B. K. Scanlan 

This study of a university sponsored management development program 
is distinctive and worthy "bf study Because of its soimd methodology, 
^hich used a feasible experimental research design worth using in other 
research studies. The study provided Information to the effecft that 
there did seem to be important interactions between the development pro- 
gram in which participants took part a^d parts of the organization. 
«* 

Source : Schwartz, F. C. , W. P. Stilwell and B. K. Scanlan, ^'Effects 
of Management Development on Manager Behavior and 
Subordinate Perception, " Training and Development 
Journal, 22:24-30,May, 1968. 

' "Effects of Management Development on 

Manager Behavior and Subordinate Perception, " Train- 
ing and Development Journal, 22:38-50, April, 
1968. 



THE SOCIALIZATION OF MANAGERS: THE EFFECTS OF^EXPECTA- 
TIONS ON PERFORMANCE 

David Berlew and-^ouglas Hall ; ^ ' 



A study which convincingly shows that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the expectations that an organization has for its employees and 
the performance of those employees. This public utility corporation 
study set expectations for the. new employee in terms of type and quality 
of contributions, and performance was measured by the rate of salary 
grow1;h. Those for whom the company set the highest expectations were 
among the company's highest performers five years later. 

Source : Berlew, David and Douglaa Hall. "The Socialization of 

Managers: The Effects of Expectations on Performance, ^\ 
Administrative Science Quarterly , 11:207-223, 
June, 1966. 
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BREAKTHROUGH IN ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
Earl R> Gomersall and M. Scott Myers 



A valuable article from several points .of view. First, it stresses the 
importance of experimenting with new theories developed in the behav- 
ioral sciences in the work place, "The manager should look to behavioral 
scientists not to solve his problems, but only to provide needed informa- 
tion about them. To ask the scientists to do more robs the manager of 
his charter and violates the very principle which he is expected to 
implement through job enlargement. " (p. 71) 

Secondly, it provides concrete research in an extremely critical area 
of an organization's activities (and one seldom subjected to research) — 
the initial orientation period of the employee in which the employee 
defines his activities, and learns whac is expected of him by the organi- 
zation, and how he is to learn his job. The orientation training period 
provided at the Texas Instruments Company, as described in this study, 
was designed to reduce the anxiety of new employees by ejqplaining ex- 
actly what the company expected, the hazing they would probably get from 
experienced einployees, and the type of behavior to expect from their 
own immediate supervisor, the experiment showed that, compared to a 
control group, those receiving such orientation reached high production 
levels much sooner. 

• Othpr important emphases brought out in the study are the importance 
of an atmosphere of j^)proval, genuine respect, and interest in the work 
place, and the value of job enlargement (enrichment) as a means of 
making the employee iri a real sense a manager himself. 

Source: Gomersall, Earl R. and M. Scott Myers, "Breakthrough in 
On-The-Job Training, " Harvard Business Review , 
44:62-72, July-August, 1966. 

\ 

MILITARY TRAINING AND PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 
Rob ert M. Gagne 



This is the now classic paper in which Gagne first made the reasonable 
assumption that total perform^ce can be analyzed into a set of compo- 
nent tasks that are relatively distinct fron] each other and that proficiency 
on task components is what determined total performance. Based on 
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these assumptions Gagne^ formulated the basic concepts of training de- 
sign to be: (a) identifying the task components that make up the desired 
performance; (b) incorporating these component .tasks into a training 
program; (c) arranging the learning of the components in an optimal 
sequence for transfer to total performance. He places primary emphasis 
on what is to be learned and the substantive content of training or develop- 
ment experience* After these important components have been met, 
then attention can be turned to other matters such as specific techniques 
to be used. He considered so-called 'learning principles'* as secondary 
in importance to the considerations cited above. 

In summing up Ms case for the position that task analysis has everytlUng 
to do with training, he states: »*If I were faced with the problem of 
improving training, I should not look for much help from the well-known 
learning-principles like reinforcement, distribution of practice, response 
familiarity, and so on, I should look instead at the technique of task an- 
alysis, aud a^ the principles of con^onent task achievemeilt, intratask 
transfer, airi the/sequency of subtask learning to find those ideas of 
greatest usefulness in the design of effective training. Someday I hope 
that even the laboratory learning psychologist will know more about these 
principles. (p. 90) 

In reviewing this paper, Campbell states: 'OJnfortunately Gagne'^'s state- 
ment has s'timulated very little activity among people interested in organi- 
zational training and development. It stands in a state of suspended ani- 
mation* What follows is a mere pittance of what there should be, 
[ John P,* Campbell, ''Personnel Training and DeVelopment, '' Annual 
Review of Psychology . 20:567, April, 1971 ] <r 

Source: Gagne^ Robert M, "Military Training and Principles of 
Learning,'' American Psychologist, 17:83-91, 
February, 1962. 

ANDROGOGY, NOT PEDAGOGY! " 
Malcolm S, Khowles 



Dr, Malcolm S, Knowles is the director of the graduate program of adult 
education at Boston University which started in 1960 with the dual objec- 
tives of extending knowledge about adult learning through research and 
equipping adult education practitioners with the qompetencies 
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uniquely required for the effective management of learning experiences 
for adults. In this program, Knowles has been developing and testing 
his theory of learning, which he has named androgogy ~ the art and 
science of helping adults to learn - as distinguished from pedagogy - 
the art and science of teaching children. Androgogy ife.derived from the 
Greek stem andr^_.(man) as the parallel to the Greek stem paed- (child) 
from which pedagogy is derived. • 

Practically, his theory involves shifting, in the adult learning process, 
^rom transmittal techniques toward experfmental techniques. ^Thus there 
1^ a shift away from such transmittal techniques as lectures, assigned 
reading, canned audio-visual presentations to experimental techniques 
that make use of the learner's own experience, such as simulation exer- 
cises, case method, critical^cident process, community action projects, 
and a wide variety of small group discussion techniques. In androgogy 
■j^act^ion learning" and "participative learning" are "printed in bold face. " 

Knowles emphasizes that the reason an adult enters into'education at all 
IS to-be able "to better deal with some life problem about which te' feels 
inadequate now. " (p. .386.VThus. an.f^s approach to education is problen 
centered and Knowles contends that £he organizing principle for the curri- 
culum of adult education should involve problem areas rather than sub- 
ject categories. Another difference in the approach to androgogy as 
opposed to pedagogy is the importance of starting adult learning with the 
problems and concerns that the adult learners bring with them. "The 
first thing that adult educators typically do in a classroom situation is to 
take a problem census. They have their adult students identify what it 
IS that they are curious about or worried about or concerned about. 
Then they build a learning program around these curiosities and concerns 
Accordingly androgogy is a student-centered, problem-oriented 
technology." (p. 356) 

Sourcej_ Knowles, Malcolm S. "Androgogy, Not Pedagogy! Adult 
Leadership . 16:350-352, 386, April, 1968. 



PERSONNEL TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT ' 

John P. Campbell - f 

Dr. John P. CampbeU, Associate Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Minnesota, and senior author of Managerial Behavior 
Performanc e and Effectiveness (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970), 
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presents the first comprehensive review of literature on ^'Personnel 
Training and Development" to be publishfed by the Annual Review of 
Psycholo^ > After conmienting on the sad state of training and develop- 
ment literature in general 'Voluminous, nonempirical, nontheoretical, 
poorly written, and dull, " as well as "foolish injthe extreme" ~ 
Canq)bell comprehensively reviews the recent literature in four general 
areas: theoretical and conceptual issues bearing on the training and de- 
velopment problem; recent developments in training techniques; fresh 
thoughts on the evaluation problem; and empirical literature in several 
specific topics.- 1 ' ^ , 

If training and development are to be important in the area of behavior 
change, Campbell feels it will be necessary to: 

"1. Devote considerable time to an empirical analysis, via the systems 
approach, of the training and. development system aiid its inter- 
actions with other systems. 

,2. Take an intelligent plunge into the methods and concepts of behavior 
modification. . . [as exemplified by Bandura] ; 

3. Adopt the, PI [ programmed instruction] model for jsvery train- 
ing activity. That is, our task should be to specify^ terminal be- 
haviors, decompose the learning task into its structural components, 
and seek an optimal sequence of these components. This is rational 
not mechanistic behavior* 

4. Forget about the either/or approach to training evaluation, fostead, 
we should worry about measuring behavioral outcomes and their 
interaction with other subsystems in the organization. We should 
also worry about the differential effects of competing training 
strategies. Knowing these differential effects is the ultimate 
payoff. " (pp. 594-595) , . ^ 

Source: Campbell, John P. "Personnel Training and Development, " 
Annual Review of Psychology , 22:565-602, Spring,. 1971, 
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AID SUMMARIES: jJEADINGS 
Section 1: 

The Evolution, Objectives and Assumptions of 

Management 

THE LEADER OF THE FUTURE ' ' ' 

Warren G. Bennis 



Rather than thinking about the organizaticn as a machine, as Weber con- 
ceptualized bureaucracy, Bennis conceptualizes the model of an organiza- 
tion in terms of an organic metaphor — a despriptlon of a process, not 
structural ajcrangements. The process must include such terms as: open, 
dynamic systems, developmental, organic adaptive. Such a model leads 
to a new concept of leadership, which he summarizes as: an active method 
for producing conditions where peq)le and ideks and resources can be 
seeded, cultivated, and integrated to optimimi effectiveness and growth. 

Immediately following its publication in the, March 1970 issue of PubUc 
Management, one mid -western library system used this article to initiate 
a highly successful series of informal luncheon discussions on staff 
development. \ 

Source : Bennis, Warren G. "The Leader of the Future," Public 
Management, 52:13-19, March, 1970. 



TAYLOR'S TESTIMONY BEFORE THE SPECIAL HOUSE COMMITTEE 
Frederick W. Taylor ] 

Scientific Management is the oldest of our American approaches to the 
management of worker and work; it rose together with the new profession 
of engineering in the last decades of the 19th century. There have been a 
great many refinements; yet the most mature and most dramatic state- 
ment on Scientific Management is still the testimony Taylor gave on 
January 25, 1912 before a Special Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives whose appointment was due to pressure on Congress brought by 
organized labor. 
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Taylor's testimony showed that scientific management was more than 
techniques, it was a way of thought. The early advocates of this move- 
ment felt it was truly a revolution in management values ~ a revolution 
through which the pioneers saw a way to obtain a mutuality of interests 
among those dependent on business for a living. 

Source: Taylor, Frederick Winslow. "Taylor's Testimony Before 
the Special House Committee: A Reprint- of the Public 
Document," Hearings Before Special Committee of the 
• House o£ Representatives to favestigate the Taylor and 
Other Systems of Shop Management Under Authority of 
House Resolution 90, in Scientific Management: 
Comprising Shop Management, The Principles of Scienti- 
fic Man^ement, Testimony Before the Special House 
Committee. New York: Harper & Row, 1947, pp. 25-30. 
(See alsorC "Frederic W. Taylor," Sjystems and Proce- 
dures Journal , (March/April, 1963), 24-30. ) 



THE INSIGHT OF HUMAN RELATIONS—AND ITS LIMITATIONS 
Peter F. Drucker 



An excerpt from his book. The Practice of Management, in which Peter 
Drucker, a leading author in the field of management, evaluates the human 
relations movement. 

In a few words Drucker points out the strengths that have come to manage- 
ment from the human relations movement, ,but at the same time he also 
points out some of the limitations. He states that his discussion **does not 
mean that we have to discard Human Relations. On the contrary, its in- 
sights are a major foundation in managing the human organization. . . Though 
their achievement is great, it fs not adequate." (p. 280) 

Source: Drucker, Peter F. "The Insight of Human Relations and 
Its Limitations, " in The Practice of Management. 
New York: Harper, 1954, pp. 278-80. 

THINKING AHEAD: WHAT PRICE HUMAN RELATIONS? 
Malcolm P> McNair 



This is now a classic article by a Harvard Business School professor pub- 
lished in 1957, which warns against some of the "fads" that he found creep- 
ing into the human relations m.ovement at that time. 
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McNair's criticism of the human relations movement is not with what he 
terms the '*solid substance'* but in the '^fad** aspects of the movement. 
Solid substance he identifies as including: basic research in the behavioral 
sciences in order to seek understanding of the behavior of people as work- 
ers and members of organizations; respect for the dignity of the individual 
and his integrity as based on the principles of Christian ethics; recogni- 
tion that people at work, like people everywhere, want to be treated as 
belonging to and being an integral part of some group; realization that 
leadership has to be earned — it caimot be conferred; recogliition of the 
importance of listening in the communications process. His "fad'' list 
includes: thinking of human relations as a purely technical skill; mani- 
pulating people for one's own ends, which fosters conformity rather than 
individuality and subordinates the development of individuals; believing 
human relations is the only part of the manager's job; lack of emphasis 
on will power, self-control and personal responsibility; emphasis on try- 
ing to find the hidden thoughts of everyone — including oneself; teaching 
human relations concepts before one has had practical working experience. 
Perhaps his fears are best summed up in his statement: "I am totally un- 
able to associate the conscious practice of human relations skill (in the 
sense of making people happy in spite of themselves or getting them to do 
sompthing they donU think they want to do) with the dignity of aii individual 
person created in God's image, " (p. 28) 

Source : McNair, Malcolm P. "Thinking Ahead: What Price Human 
Relations?" Harvard Business Review . 35:15 ff , , 
March/ April, 1957, 



MCGREGOR REVISITED AND REAFFIRMED 
Richard Beckhard 



In a brief but forceful article, Beckhard presents the dilemma that faces 
managers today: "How can we optimally integrate the technical and human 
resources and energy that we manage toward achieving the organization's 
mission, , , and at the same time so manage the working arrangements and 
role relationships that people's needs for self-worth, growth, and satis- 
faction are significantly met in our organizations ?" (p, 2) 

He presents the thesis that because of the completely new expectations of 
the contract between employer and employee, there is no longer any 
choice left the manager as to whether he will operate under the framework 
of Theory X assumptions or McGregor's Theory Y assumptioiis , If the 
manager is tuned in to the new values existing today, he must adopt Theory 
Y concepts. 
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Source: Beckhard, Richard, 'TVIcGregor Revisited and Reaffirmed, 
BNA Films P^rojector, January, 1971, pp. 2-3. 



MOTIVATION AND CONTROL IN ORGANIZATIONS 
Gene W. Daltor 



Helpfully relating the concept of motivation to that of control, Professor 
Dalton of Harvard Univei^sity identifies three major types of controls used 
in organizations, each with its own standards, its own monitoring system, 
and its own system for corrective action when behavfor does not meet 
standards. These three organizational, social, and individual controls 
~ are compared in relation to five orgaiiizational variables both in the 
text and in a helpful cliart (p* 15). 

Dalton traces the history of management in relation to the types of con- 
trols managers have used to achieve their objectives, including the work 
of three sociologists, Merton, Selznick, and Gouldner, as well as Taylor 
and those in the human relations school. Practice and research related to 
motivation theory is critically reviewed and related to performance 
measures and controls. 

Sou^<^e: Dalton, Gene W. "Motivation and Control in Organizations, " 
in Gene W. Dalton and Paul R. Lawre/Jce, eds. 
Motivation and Contrpl m Organizations > (Homewood, 111. : 
Irwin and Dorsey, 1971), pp. 1-35. 



PROFILES OF TPIE FUTURE: SPECULATION ABOUT HUMAN ORC^AnT" 
ZATION IN THE 21ST CENTURY 
John F, Mee 



Starting with the concept that ''human organization embodies ihe achieve- 
ment of results by people who perform work functions in some set of 
relationships, and who are motivated by their values, " Mee assumes that 
the values and the motivations of human beings will determine the nature 
and characteristics of future organizations. Indicators, already in 
evidence, indicate that organizations will have the characteristics of a 
total systems concept: decision making and planning will become more de- 
centralized, providing many with the opportunity to realize satisfaction 
from their contributions; authority will flow from the desired results of 
a system rather than from the dictation of one individual; knowledge and 
values of individuals will determine their place in the total system as well 
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as the subsystems; the individuars opportunities for self-realization will 
be determined by his competence to achieve desired results in systems 
assignments • 

The spirit of the article is caught from the, following quote from Mee: 
'We can either bring our desired future into existence by predetermining 
it, or yield to destiny by reacting and adjusting to environmental chance 
happenings, Flaiming is not speculation or forecasting; it is dynamic 
rather than static, and requires foresight plus causative actions to make 
the futurfe develop to the planner's advantage. For the first time in his- 
tory, our nation has the human talent with the knowledge, abilities and 
skills, and the e:<perience to develop organizations to achieve desired 
economic and social goals, "(p, 14) 

Source : Mee, John Profiles of the Future: Speculation About 
Human Organization in the 2lst Century, Business 
Horizons , 14:5-7, 10-16, February, 1971, 



THE MANAGEMENT PROCESS IN 3-.D: A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE 
ACTIVITIES, FUNCTIONS, AND BASIC ELEMENTS OF THE EXECUTIVE'S 
JOB 

R, Alec Mackenzie 



The three-dimensional diagram presented by R, Alec Mackenzie, Vice- 
President of the Presidents Association, Inc, , and oo-editor of Managing 
Your Time, is designed to show the various aspects of management and 
their relationship to the three basic elements a manager deals v/ith: ideas, 
things, and people. In selecting the elements and functions to be dis- 
played, Mackenzie did extensive research, part of which is documented 
in a note in which he lists nine books and papr^rs by nine scholars* 

The chart is so set up and designed that its analytic apparatus, happily, 
does not hinder synthesis; that is, items are so arranged that they can be 
seen not only in isolation but also in relation to other items. Related 
elements are analyzed as related; and interrelated elements are analyzed 
as interrelated; the analysis, then, helps the reader toward his own syn- 
thesis of the complex things covered by the single term '^management/' 
An example of how the chart strives for synthesis through analysis is 
shown in the following quote from Mackenzie: *'Three functions — problem 
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and in all aspects of the manager'sjol^rtherefore, they are shown 
[ on the chart ] to permeate his wortc process. The chart brings out 
clearly the sequence, relatedness, and interrelatedness of the functions 
that are singled out for analysis and isolation. Mackenzie's chart is an 
^ example of how skillful analysis can complement synthesis. 

Under the rubric of things to be gained from the chart, the author states 
that he hopes it will be conducive to establishing a standard vocabulary of 
management terminology. The chart, when read from the center outward 
toward the circumference, culminates in a series of definitions. But it is 
more instructive than an ordinary glossary. By the time one reaches the 
definitions, going through the analytic apparatus from center to circum- 
ference, the definitions, though not at all novel, take on added meaning. 

Source: Mackenzie, R. Alec. 'The Management Process in 3-D: 
A Diagram Shov/ing the Activities, Functions, and 
Basic Elements of the Executive's Job,** Harvard 
y Business Review , 42:86-87, November-December, 1969. 



PLANNING THE STRATEGIES IN COMPLEX ORGANIZATIONS 
Fremont E. Kast 



After opening with an extremely brief, but comprehensive, summary of 
the evolution of organizations in our society and the development of 
modern organization theory using a systems approach, the author devotes 
his attention to ways of planning the strategies for "Innovation Realization*' 
in complex organizations. In adapting to changes in the future the author 
sees the administrative role as becoming increasingly difficult; the ad- 
ministrator must accept complexities and uncertainities and try to main- 
tain a dynamic equilibrium. of many forces. 

In long range planning he sees innovation and creativity as the key elements, 
"Creativity is the recognition, development, proposal, and implementation 
of new and more effective solutions to problems. It is a new, adaptive 
response to a system in its eivironm.ent.' Creativity in organizations is 
dependent upon a number of factors, including the creative capacity of 
Pdiyi^^^^s* the environment of creativity structureu by the organization." 

(P. XCi I ) 

Kast sees the "exciters" (those concerned with adaptiveness) in the or- 
ganization providing for the initial ideas for innovation; the "resisters" 
(those concerned with maintenance) will bo less inflexible because in the 
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''life-cycle'' long range planning model su^ested all the uncertainties 
and ambiguities are not all faced at once; and the 'linkers" those con- 
cerned with balance between opposing forces) will serve the key role of 
keeping the planning process moving toward the future and filling in the 
gap^ between the time of idea initiation and the innovation realization, v 

Source : Kast, Fremont E. '^Planning the Strategies in Complex 
Organizations, in Lanore A, Netzer and others. 
Education^ Administration and Change; The Redeploy- 
ment of Resources (New York: Harper and Row, 1970), 
p* 104-.134* 

MANAGEMENT METHODS OF IMPROVING HUMAN RELATIONS: 

A REPORT OF THE lOTH INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT CONGRESS 

Earl G. Planty, ed, J 

As editor of the reports on human relations given by 12 nations at the 
10th Intemaflonal Management Congress, Earl G, Planty, Executive 
Counselor, Johnson and Johnson (New Brimswick, New Jersey), presents 
a helpful understanding of the international state of the art of manage- 
' ment in 1954. 

One of the issues on which representatives from the various countries 
seemed to be in agreement was that employee satisfaction on the job was 
an important objective of management. 

The spirit of the conference is perhaps best conveyed by giving a few 
quotations from reports: 

From Canada : *'The report stresses above all the necessity of recon- 
sidering the position of each person within a company by regarding 'the 
worker as an individual, recognizing his essential rights and his human 
needs. ' It emphasizes also that 'the development of better human rela- 
tions has now become an end in itself in industry. ' 

We must move toward the democratization of human links, and el 
eliminate the characteristic attitudes of the hierarchical grades (workers, 
si5)ervisors, managers, and directors) which poison human relations. 
Everyone has the right to develop his personality and make his way up 
the ladder. (p, 508-509) 

From Germaj iy: 'The schools and universities from which top manage- 
ment generally comes do not deal with the psychological problems of 
work, and as a result these are often given a secondary place. However, 
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hmnan questions should be given as much attention by top management as 
technical and financial problems, " (p, 511) 

* 

From the Netherlands: ''The report explains that the basis of human re- 
lations must be mutual confidence. Their aims are: (a) Tc promote, con- 
tentihent in work and the happiness of those who'work in an undertaking; 
(b) To increase production, for the well-being of alL After enumerating 
7 basic principles which to be effective must be 'Inspired by a concern 
for human personality, " the report concludes: "It is not enough to engage 
a personnel officer; the problem of human gelations is a problem for the 
director of the undertaking himself. In addition,^ all the junior executives 
must share the same concern, " (pp. 512-513) 

From Switzerland : "To summarize, all action must be taken with this 
attitude in mind: Are we really concerned with the interests of the sub- 
ordinates ? Have we talked to them ? If th^ answer is yes, then all 
methods are good and even mistakes will pass unnoticed. If no, then no 
method is worth anything; everything will be considered a trap. " (p. 515) 

From the United States: (It is interestingito note that Douglas McGregor, 
then President of Antioch College, was one of the five man committee 
that prepared the United States report. ) 

The American group did not feel that it should make a complete examina- 
tion of the methods, practices and ideas used in the United States to better 
human relations, concentrated on four methods: (1) inquiry into the 
attitude of employees; (2) education in economies; (3) development of 
executives; and (4) structure of the organization. From the. third emphasis 
on development of executives, we quote: "Many methods have been tried, 
ranging from courses on organization and leadership to a systematic 
interchange of executives holding key positions in the firm. But experience 
has shown that all the various methods can only supplement the direct in- 
fluence of top management, which must be diffused throughout the under- 
taking through the daily actions and attitudes of executives at every level." 
(p. 515) 

The Internatioiial Management Congress has met every three years since 
1924. In 1954 the Congress was held at Sao Paulo , Brazil, from February 
19 - 24. These conferences are sponsored by the International Committee 
for ScienUfic Management (CIOS). The American member of the Congress 
is the Council for International Progress in Management (CIPM), which in 
1954 was made up of nine management societies. The aim of CIPM is to 
"transmit i;,e thirling and achievements of management movements in 
other countries to American management, and at the same time make 
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available abroad new developments in management in the United States. " 
(p.. 508) 

Source : Planty, Earl G. , ed. '^Management Methods of Impi^oving 
Human Relations: A Report of the 10th International 
Management Congress/* Personnel, 30:507-516, 
May, 1954. 

HUMAN RELATIONS OR HUMAN RESOURCES? ' 

Raymond E. Miles 

I • — — — — 

The theories of management held by managers have been the subject of 
studies of Raymond E. Miles, a behavioral scientist of the University of 
California, B^x^keley, Starting with an attempt to categorize managers' 
views to either M ^tregor's TheorjcZ or Theory Y concepts. Miles found 
that managers tended to accepj: intellectually the concepts of.Theory Y 
relative to participative management, while at the same time they .'Ex- 
pressed serious doubts about their subordinates capabilities in the deci- 
sion making process. Therefore he broadened the Theory X and Theory Y 
classification to include three models in his research: (1) thet traditional 
J^odel as pictured in Theory X in which the manager views people as 
lazy and untrustworthy and in which high authoritative control is necessary 
on the part* 9/ the manager; (2) the human relations model (which most 
managers in his studies endorsed), which views people as willing and 
anxious to be involved in decision making, but in the view of the managers 
were not really capable of contributing very much: they saw participation 
as mainly a means of morale building; and (3) the human Resources model 
which views people as typically underutilized, as resources whose full 
capabilities are seldom fully tapped; thu3 participative decision making 
is viewed as a necessary means of helping the organization more fully 
reach its objectives, recognizing at the same time that satisfactions 
would also be gained for the employees as a by-product of this process. 

Using these three models, he found that those managers he studied en- 
dorsed the human relations model for use with their own subordinates, but 
that they felt their superiors should use the human resources model, 
lypically managers saw themselves as close to their own superiors in 
ability and therefore felt that immediate gains in performance would come 
from greater participation at their omi level. They thought, however, 
that participation on the part of their subordinates would result primarily 
in improved morale and cooperation. He concludes that the managers 
accepted the human relations model for use with their subordinates rather 
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than the human iresources model because it provided a non -threatening 
substitute for meaningful involvement which they desire for themselves. 

An excellent chart compares human relations and human resources 
leadership styles relative to attitudes toward people, kind and amount of 
participation, expectation. 

For a related article starting from a base of tiie same three management 
models and focusing particular attention on the role of participation as 
an employee motivator and satisfier see: Raymond E. Miles and J. B. 
Ritchie, 'Tarticipative Management: Quality vs. Quantity, " California 
Management Review , 13:48-56, Summer, 1971, 

Source: Miles, Raymond L\ "Human Relations or Human Resources ?" 

Harvard Business Review, 43:148-157, July -August, 1965. 

FOREMAN ROLE CONFLICT: 

AN EXPRESSION OF CONTRADICTIONS IN ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS 
R* A, Hudson Rosen 



Dr. R. A. Hudson Rosen, research associate. Department of Psychology, 
Wayne State University, in an effort to attain ^^eeper and more precise 
understandiitg*' of the nature of role conflict in the foreman's job, dis- 
tinguishes three aspects of conflict: intrasender. intersender, and inter- 
role conflict. / ' ^ 

Intrasender conflict deals with incompatible prescriptions and proscrip- 
tions from members of a single type of position in the organizational hier- 
archy. For example, the workers under'the foreman may not agree with 
what they expect from' the foreman, ' Intersender conflict pertains to the 
contradication in pressures from different groups in relation to the fore- 
man: for example, the workers under the foreman and management posi- 
tions higher up in the organizational scale. Inter-role conflict deals 
with ''contraditions between expectations toward a particular position 
and pressures on the holder of that position which stem from his member- 
ship in other groups, (p. 542) 

To further complicate the situation the foreman has been in, an ambiguous 
position in relation to special employment programs designed to take 
care of minority groups. In relation to these '^special hires** the foreman 
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are in a state of role ambiguity because they normally^^olnot have ade- 
quale information about programs or ^bout the backgrcit^d^ of those 
assigned to them. The foreman^s lack of information wa^argely due to 
the failure of management to establish a clear, solid policy with respect 
to the program. What information he did get was subject to filtering at 
several levels and normally the foreman did not know what was expected 
of him. "Conflict also speared in inconsistent pressures on the fore- 
man from different levels-^the special hires demanding one type of be- 
havior, regularr workers another, and superiors a third. " 

After describing all these conflicts in detail, the author concludes, as 
Roethlisberger did similarly a quarter of a century before, that "conflicts 
in the foreman's role (as presently constituted) cannot be resolved, unless 
and until industry as an institution is willing to modify its goals to give as 
high a priority to humanistic aims as to narrowly economic and status- 
preserving objectives. Until that time, any program such as that hiring 
inter-city, chronically unemployed or underemployed worker^ is bound 
to fail in its purpose, and the contradictions in company policy about such 
programs will continue to be reflected in the role of the supervisors who 
are involved most closely. " ^ ^ 

N 

Rosen, R. A. Hudson. "Foreman Role Conflict; An Expres- 
sion of Contradictions in Organizational Goals," 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review , 23:541-552, 
July, 1970. 



A SYSTEMS VIEW OF LABOR NEGOTIATIONS 
A. Dale Allen, Jr. 



A. Dale Allen, Jr. , Associate Professor of Management and Labor Rela- 
tions, Kansas State University, identifies collective bargaining (the nego- 
tiating of terms of employment with the employees' bargaining representa- 
tive) as one of the most ''dramatic and complex'* aspects of administration. 
*ro help the administrator in this process the author has designed a 
systems model to serve in three ways — in decision making, forecasting, 
and for identifying relationships, x He describes in detail each of the 
elements in his model: inputs, transformation elements, control elements, 
memory' element, final output, and feedback. 

Under output he outlines four basic units: (1) union security and manage- 
ment rights; (2^the wage and effort bargain; (3) individual security; 
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(4) agreement administration.'. In additim to these formal products he ^ 
emphasizes an important additional output ~ the attitudes created during 
discussions that will carry over into the everyday administering of the 
agreement. He views this "structuring of attitudes" output as perhaps 
as important as the contract itself. 




Source: Allen^. Dale, Jr. "A Systems Vialr^rcSSor Negotiation, " 
Personnel JouAal . 50:103-114, February, 1971. 



OVERCOMING UNION OPPOSITION TO JOB ENRICHMENT C 

M. Scott Myers 



Dr. M. Scott Myers, on leave fi*om Texas Instruments, is Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Organizational Psychology and Management at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and author of numerous articles and the recent 
book gvery Employee a Manager (McGraw-Hill, 1970). He asserts that 
the way to break the costly win-lose relationships between management 
and labor is ndtmore power for arte side or the other, "but a strategy 
which will break the insidious cyd(e and make synergy, rather than domina- 
tion, the mission of both parties. " (p. 40) He discusses four approaches v/hioh 
have proved effective in the development of cooperation between manage- 
ment and union officials in.OD programs. These ^re: (1) the confronta- 
lion_model patterned after "Phase 3" of Robert R. Blake's confrontation 
followmg preconditioning by members of management and leaders of local 
unions; (2) the management training model evolved from a management 
seminar approach in which both company manaigers and local union leaders 
learn together; (3) the reorientation model brought about through applying 
behavioral science principles; (4) the negotiated collaboration model in 
which organization effectiveness is furthered through job enrichment. 

Each of these models is described in considerable detail. All are of 
interest and value for consideration, but negotiated collaboration is 
deserving of special notation as it alone of the three models can be described 
as "total system intervention, "(p. 47) which involved the joint efforts of 
the top corporate and union managements. The description of the model 
was based on the actual development of it by an European chemical 
company (with 50, 000 employees). Two years and 200, 000 man hours 
went into the planning and of the discussing of the system, and 500 man 
hours into the fi^al negotiations. In spite of this massive effort at com- 
munications, some union people reacted adversely at first as they said they 
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had not been involvea m the development of the experiment since initiation. 
The program was expanded and proved so feffective*tbat management had 
to detach more than 100 people from their regular duties, full or part * 
time, to go through intensive training and become change agents. Myers 
cites the following changes that the program is producing. 

1. Movement of decision-making influence and competence 

down to those who do the work. / 

2. Reorientation of managers, so theyteely on interpersonal 
competence rather than onWficiM authority to get 
results. 

3. More management of innovation, and more ego involvement 
in change, at the lower levels of responsibility. 

4. Better integration of personal and organization goals, 

and joint concern with this effort on the part of management 
and union officials. 

5. Allocating financial rewards on the basis of the amount of 
planning and control exercised by an employee as well as 
of past performance on the jpb. 

6. Reduction in the traditional cleavage between management 
and labor. 

# 

Summarizing the role that labor unions are likely to play in the future of 
corporate OD efforts, Myers sees four trends. Of these the fourth 
would seem especially important: "Managerial practice is by far the great- 
est dete^minajit of the fate of labor unl'ons. Unions will, of course, 
continue with unabated strength in organizations where people need a 
protector or a medium for dissipating hostility. But to the extent that 
managerial sophistication continues to^provide greater opportunity for in- 
dividuals to manage their work, influence their environment, and deter- 
mine their destiny, there will be less incentive for them to apply their 
talents in antiorganizational behavior. " (p. 49) 

Myers' (final paragraph is deserving of particular attention: "Some ( 
argue that as the union loses '.ta policing role, it will become more of a 
catalyst for social activity. This role would not be detrimental to the 
organization provided that management does not by default permit the new 
?ole to polarize manage.ment and employees. Indeed, shauld a union be- 
come a rallying point for Social activity in a company, upper-level man- 
agers would do well to join the activity in the same spirit in which they 
would have all employees participate in the management of company 
responsibilities. " (p. 49) 
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Source; lyiyers, M. Scott, '^Overcoming Unio-n Opposition to Job 
Enrichment, " Harvard Business. Review 44:37-49, 
May-June, 1971. 



THE CRISIS IN PUBLIC EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE DECADE OF 
THE SEVENTIES 

Excerpts from the book published by BNA Books, a division of the Bureau 
of National Affairs 



This capsule bock provides a brief history>^ labor relations as well as 
manual for public administrators, union officials and legal counsel. 
Excerpts chosen are those deemed especially valuable for library admin- 
istrators, namely, the essays on the objectives of unions, public employee 
strikes and their alternatives, and the development of community support 
for collective bargaining. Other topics included in the book, but not in- 
cluded in the exc3rpts,are significant developments in city, county, state, 
and federal employee relations,, along with an analysis of the future of 
collectiv:Qbargaining in the public sector. 



COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN , 

TRUSTEES OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
AND 

LOCAL 1199, DRUG AND HOSPITAI UNION, AFL-CIO 

Mayl, 1969~June 30. 1971 

p ^ — 

In the belief that those librarians faced with negotiating a collective bar- 
gaining agreement would find it helpful to examine and study an actual 
contract, such as this one forked out between a major university librar3' 
and a local union, thi^ agreement is presented. It is interesting to note 
that the union that c^e in to organize clerical workers on the campus 
\ was a local drug and^ hospital union, not a clerical union. Excluded from 
the contract are sn)ervisory, confidential, executive and managerial 
employees, and Columbia University student-employees, part iime 
employees who work less than 10 hours per week. 




Bureau of National Affairs. The Crisis in Public Employee 
Relations in the Decade of the Seventies. (Rockville , 
Md. : BNA Books, 1971). 
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A listing of the items covered in the agreement gives , an idea of the scope 
of the contract: recognition the collective bargaining unit; union 
security; pheck~off; nondiscrimination; union activity, visitation and 
bulletin boards; hiring; probationary employees; seniority; wages and 
minimums; hours; overtime; shifts and shift differentials; holidays; 
vacations; sick leave; paid leave; unpaid leave; past practices; severance 
pay; training and upgrading^ welfare; pension; additional benefits; man- 
agement rights; resignation; discharge and penalties; no strike or lock- 
out;^grievance procedure; arbitration; effect of legislation - separability; 
effective dates and duration; and Exhibit A {Job classification and 
minimum rates). 



Source : 



Collective Bargaining Agreement Between Tj/ustees of 
Columbia University in the City of New Yxprk and" 
Local 1199, Drug and Hospital Union, AFiirClS, 
May 1, 1989— June 30, 1971. ^ 
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AID SUMMARIES: Rf/(DJW\|^ 
Section 2: \ 
Human Personality in the Organization 

A STUDY OF TENSIONS AND ADJUSTMENT UNDER ROLE CONFLICT 
Donald M, Wolfe and Z: Diedrick Snoek 



The authors define role conflict as the simultaneous occurrence of two or 
more opposite sets of pressures, 

A theoretical model of the dynamics of adjustment to role conflict in 
industrial organizations was developed and 54 persons in 6 major indus- 
trial concerns were interviewed intensively. The model showed the way 
in which org^zational, personal and interpersonal factors influence the 
dynamics of the conflict episode and how they are in turn affected by the 
person's adjustive responses* The interviewees provided information 
about the pressures and stresses associated with the position, both from 
the occupant of the position ^d from others in the social environment who 
ivere the source of the stresses* The highest percentages of conflict were 
dependent on the following variables : position in middle management; rare 
business contacts outside the company; high demands for original prob- 
lem solving: les^ than one year tenure; colleg^education; very high mo- 
bility aspirations; high flexibility; low sociability; low dependence of role 
senders on person; and low frequency of communication with role senders. 
Conclusion reached: personality factors and inteiT^ersonal relations are / 
crucial factors in the dynamics of adjustment to role conflict. 

Source: Wolfe, Donald M. and J. Diedrick Snoek. * 'A Study of 

Tensions and Adjustment imder Role Conflict. 
The Journal of Social Issues , 18:102-121, July, 1962. 

\ THEORY OF HUMAN MOTIVATION 

At)I:fflham H> Maslow 

In 1943 Dr. A. H. Maslol^,^ then of Brooklyn College, presented a state- 
ment bf his theory of human motivation which has become the most widely 
taught view of motivation inJ^oj^h^American business schools and provides 
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the theoretical framework for much organization theory. 



Before stating his theory, Maslow makes^ome important propositions 
which he insists need to be included in any theory of motivation if it is to 
be considered to be definitive. In view of the fact that so many theories 
of motivation have been presented,it seems worth while presenting briefly 
these criteria, for they can be used as a basis against wh.ch to evaluate 
other theories of motivation. 



The propositions he lists are as follows: 

1. 'The integrated wholeness of the organism must be one of the founda- 

tion stones of motivation theory. 

2. 'The hunger drive (or any other physiological drive) was rejected as 
. a centering point or model for a definitive theory of motivation. 

3. '*Such a theory should stress and center itself upon ultimate or basic 

goals rather than partial or superficial ones, Sj^on ends rather 
than upon means to those ends. Such a stress would imply a more 
central place for unconscious than for conscious motivations. 

4. "There are usually available various cultural paths to the same goal. 

Therefore conscious, specific, local-cultural desires are not as 
fundamental in motivation theory as the more basic, unconscious 
•goals. 

5. '*Any motivated behavior, either preparatory or consummatory, 

must be understood to be axjhannel through which many basic needs 
may be simultaneously ejqpressed or satisfied. Typically an act 
has more than one motivation. 

6. "Practically all organismic states are to be understood as motivated 

and as motivatii]^. 

7. "Human needs arrange themselves in hierarchies of prepotency. That 

is to say, the appearance of one need usually rests on the prior 
satisfaction of another, more prepotent need. Ma^i is a perpetually 
wanting animal. Also no need or drive can be treated as if it v/ere 
iiolated or discrete; every drive is related to the state of satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction of other drives. 
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8. "Lists of drives will get us nowhere for various theoretical and 
practical reasons. Furthermore any classification of motivations 
must deal with the problem of levels of specificity or generalization 
of the motives to be classified. 

9. ''Classifications of motivations must be based upon goals rather than 

upon instigating drives or motivated behavior. 

10. 'Motivation theory should be human-centered rather than animal- 

centered. 

,11. 'The situation or the field in which the organism reacts must be 

taken into accoimt but the field alone can rarely serve as an exclusive 
explanation for behavior. Furthermore the field itself must be 
interpreted in terms of the organisms. Field theory cannot be a 
substitute for motivation theory. 

12. "Not only the integration of the organism must be taken into account, 

but also the possibility of isolated, specific, partial or segmental 
reactions I , 

13. '^Motivation theoiy is not synonymous with behaVior theory. The 

motivations are only one class of determinants of behavior. While 

behavior is a^ost always motivated, it is also almost always 

biologically, culfiurally and situationally determined as well, " 
(p. 370-S71) 

Mastow states that in this paper he is attempting to formulate a positive 
theory of motivation which will satisfy all of these 13 theoretical demands 
and at the same^time conform to the known facts, clinical and observational 
as weir as experimentaL ^He admits, however, that it derives most 
directly from clinical experience. Further he states that his theory is in 
the functionalist tradition of James and Dewey, and is fused with-tlle 
holism of Wertheimer, Goldstein and Gestalt psychology, and with the 
dynamicism of Freud and Adler. 'This fusion or synthesis may arbitrarily 
be called a 'gene^al-dyn^ic* theory. *'(p. 371) 

\ti his mo^vation theory^ Maslow has five sets of goals, which he terms, 
basic np^s: 
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needs (not synonymous with sex) involve both giving and 
receiving love. " (P* 381) 

— Esteem needs: e. g. , success, self-respect, reputation,prestige; 
and need for "confidence in the face of the world, and for 
independence and freedom. " (p. 381) — ' 

— The need for self-actualization — 'What a man can be, he must 
b€f;" it refers to "the desire for self- fulfillment, namely, to the 
tendency for him to become, actualized in what he is potentially;' 
"the desire to become more and more what one is,' to become , 
everything that one is capable of becoming. " (p. 382) 

He takes the view that "man is a perpetually wanting animal". Thus when 
a lower need is fairly well satisfied, the next higher need emerges, and 
dominates man's conscious life and serves as the'center of organization 
of behavi or, since "gratified needs are not active motivators. " (P* 395) 

Source: Maslow, Abraham H. "A Theory of Human Motivation. " 



PSYCHOLOGY AND AGGRESSION 
Elton B. McNeil 



One of the most comprehensive summary treatments of frustration and 
resulting aggression is to be found in this article by Elton B. McNeil 
which includes a bibliography of over 400 items. Of particular interest 
because it constitutes the modem approach to consideration of human 
aggression is McNeil's summary of DoUard's frustration-aggression 
hypothesis that there always exists some link between aggressive behavior 
and frustration. Doliard stated his now classical frustration-aggression 
hypothesis. on which the modem approach to human aggression is founded 
in the following terms: "The proposition is that the occurrence of aggres- 
sive behavior always presupposes the existence of frustration and, 
contrariwise, that the existence of frustration always leads to some form 
of aggression. " McNeil points out that the work of Doliard and his associ- 
ates at Yale was attacked by numerous critics with such enthusiasm that 
the understanding of frui^tration and aggression has pushed forward at a 
satisfying rate. 

It is to be noted that Doliard uses the term aggressive ''motivation" rather 



than aggressive "behavior*' because a factor such sls the anticipation of 



Psychological Review, 50:370-96, May, 1943. 






^punishment may influence the overtness of a hostile response. Also when 
aggressive behavior does app^euc it may .be deflected from its original ' 
goal, disguised or altered^roin its original intent. .McNeil points .out 
• that, according to- the Bollard, group, the strength of the' aggressive moti^ 

vation ^1 vary with at least three factors, all of which McNeil then dis- 
^ cUsseS at some length and cites research since the Bollard study in each 
. area. Specifically these factors are: * v / 

(1) The strength "of the instigation to the friistratejd response; " 
^ ■ (2) -The degree of interference with "the frustrated response; * 
- (3) . . The number of frustrated response sequences that the 
^ individual endures., . ^ 




Source : McNeil, Elton B. "I^sycholos^ and Aggression. ' 

Journal of Conflict Resolution^ 3:195-293, September, ' 
" 1959. 

£ , ; • 

THE ROLE OF FRUSTRATION IN SOCIAL M.OVEMENTS ' , 
Norman R. F. Maier . '• /,^ , 

Br. Norman R. F. Maier op the University of Michigan, takes issue with 
thosQ who would consider frustration as motivation ^d takes considerable 
pains in this article and in his later book [ JN. R. F, Maier, Tfie Study of ^ 
Behavior Without a Goar (Ne^^ York: McGraw-Hill, 1949) j , .tojDoint 
out differences between frustration- and. motivation and- concludes: "The 
evidence, although limited, seems to justify making the hypothesis that 
frustration and motivation a^e qualitatively different instigators of action.*' 
^(p.589) In reaching this hypothesib he makes^use of the following statement: 
''Aggression, regression, and fixation* arevrecflgnized'forms of behavior \ 
closely related to frustration. Their formis not determined by apparent 
needs or incentives whichf' ordinarily determine what j^ehavdor will come to 
expression. In motivatecJ behavior the response makes possible the satis- 
faction of certain existing needs or desires. The above types of behavior 
satisfy no needs tmless frustration can be regarded as a producer of needs. 
To treat frustration as a kind of motive iin behavior, however, may repre- 
,sent a distortion of our concept of needs and explain nothing. The alterna- 
tive is to grant that frustration is a qualitatively different determiner of,, 
behavior. (p. 587) He continues by 6iting examples of the twp processes 
(motivation and frustration) tb show that th^^are basically different. 

Although his examples are dated because they deal with leadership patterns 
before and during World War II, his basic analysis of two types of lead^r- 
shi^ that can bring unifying stimulus to a social organization can be carried 
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over to administrative situations in organizations. • 

' ' ' . / ' 

He contrasts.the type of leadership that is successful in frustration- 
►aggression controlled movements in which the leader dirgcts and releases 
the energy built up tl^ik)ugh frustration (as Hitler did) with groups organ- 
ized around goals in which the leader serves largely as a representative 
of the group, 4n \yhich the leader instead'of primarily directing the * 
group's goal- motivatiohs, is. directed by them. * 

He outlines the actions thatare necessary for both the fmistration-aggres- 
sion leader and the goal oriented leader to be successful. 

Some of the practical implications that he sees from his study ,are»th3 
following: 

' ' ^ ' / ' 

—No great or effective movement is possible unless it rests primarily 
uponprbvious frustration; suffering seems to be a pre requisite .to reform. 
"Leadership can achieve its great heights as well as its greatest depths 
when it organizes frustrated individuals. *' (p. 595) 

— People are more easily organized around what they dcj not want than 
around that which they do want. "It ip the aspect of frustration which .v 
gives people's dislikes a linifying character. (p. 595) . ^ 

—Propaganda has to take into accoimt jthe nature of the group it is .trying 
to influence. The only solution to aggression, once under way, is one 
which blocks or frustrates aggression and forces it to take a different 
course; 'Appeals to reason will not stopia movement built on aggression. ' 
(p. 595)^ ^ " 

He concludes v/ith the observatidC that 'if we want a free and happy life, 
then we must grant .that goal -motivated behavior is 'far more desirable ^ 
than behavior instigated by frustration. Unfortunately, ^however, what is 
good and what is powerfuf are not necessarily the same. . . Our failure 
to distinguish the desirable from the powerful properties of social organi- 
zaitlon has been our greatest source of weakness.^" (p. 599) 

Source : Maier,* Norman R. F. "The Role of Frustration in Social 
^ Movements,^' Psychological Review , ^ 49:586-599, 

Jjov^mber, 1942. - J 
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SOME EFFECTS 0I>6L0SE AND PUNITIVE SUPERVISION ^ 
^ Robert C. Day and R> L/Hamblin 

Robert C. Day, a sociologist at the Washington State Universi^ (Wash.) 
and Robert L. HambUn, a sociologist at Washington University in f 
*4 Missouri, report in this article on an e:q)eriment carried out on four- ^ 
person work groups under controlled conditions the effects of two super- 
^visory styles on aggressiVe ''responses of subordinate workers. 

•The experiment showed that close sup6:rvision produced significant in-^ 
creases in aggressiv.e feelings toward the supervisor, an indirect ag- 
gression towards the supervisor Jhrough lower productivity, an insig- 
nificant increase in verbal aggression towards the supervisors and an 
increase of borderline significance in aggression- towards ea-workers. v, 

Pijinitive supervision produced significant increases m indirect aggres- 
sion through lowered prdHuctivity and in verbal aggression, but no ^ 

. significant increases in aggression toward co-workers. Th,e relation 
between close supervision and aggressive feelings appears to be mediated 
by the self-estfeem of the subordinate; an increase *in aggressive feelings 

•occurred only in subjects having low esteem. '* . • ^ 

,The practical implic*ktions from the-study would seem to indicate: 

1. ^ Close supervision is frustrating to subordinates, especially 

those with low self-esteem, and seems ^o lead to drop in output, 
and possible increased tendencies to displace aggression 
^ against co-workers. \ 

2. Punitive supervision i^ recogij/zed as overt aggression and elicits 
^ , direct verbal counter aggression from subordinates rather than 

displacement against substitute targets such as co-workers. 

Source : Day, Robert C. and Robert L. Hambliii, "Some Effects 

"of Close and Punitive Supervision; " American . 
• ^ Journal of Sociology , 49:499-510, March^ 1964. 
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rf^RINCIPLES OF BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION [^ research aummary;] 
• Albert JBandura ^ ' ' . ^ 



In the opinio^ of, John P. CanipbeiL[ "Personnel Training and Develop- 
ment/' Aimual^evi^^ 22,'l'97i, 570-571] one oftH^' 
most important ^eceyit books publi-shed of potential value in the area of 
personnel^ development in^the (^ganizational framework is 'teandura's 
treatment of behavior modification principles and techniques. Campbell 
believes this worl^could become a powerful training model in^tfrganiza- . 
tions. In s^immary; Dr.Bandura seeffes to change individual responses 
by changilig the individual's environment, primarily by altering reinforce- 
ment contingencies or stimului pairings. With Bandura, it is the be- 
havior that is at issue,^not thp underlying causes/ or ante rn^l mediators. 

Ari initlj^l and important' factor in - process of behavior change,^ accord- 
ing to Bandura, ''arises^from the failure to specify precisely what is to be 
accomplished. -i^v When the aims remain ambiguous, leayning experiences 
. are^aphazacd. . .The appropriate methods and I^rning conditions for any 
given program o^ behavioral cfiangeTcajfe meaningfully selected until 
the desired goals have been clearly defined in terms of observable behav- 
ior. Rapid progress is fi;^rther assui*ed by designating intermediate gSjec- 
tijrps, \vhich delineate optional learning sequences fo reestablishing the com 
ponent beh&viors more complicated social performances. ^. 111-112). H 
comments further: 'The selecii()p^of goals involves value choices. To ihe ' 
extent that people assujne major responsibility for deciding the dh'ection 
in wjiich*their behavior ought to be- modified, the frequently voiceci con- 
cenrj/about Human manipulation become essen^ally pseudo issues. The 
• change agent's role in tlje decision process should^be primarily to ex- 
jplore alternative courses of action available, and their probable conse- 
quences on the basis of which clients can mal^e informed choices. **(p. 112) 

Bcifidu^a describes and gives advantages and possible uses of six methods 
of instituting new continrgenc^^; modeling and Vicarious processes, 
positive reinforcement, negative reinforcement, extinction, positive 
counterconditi^riiB|^, and aversive counterconditioning. Campbell > 
suggests that for/Organizational purposes a combination of modeling aim 
positive reinfo^emenl (the^summaries of which are suggested as 
Readingsy «probablv are the most useful for training situations in organiza- 
tions. For example, a learn^Sir would be shown a model who acts in a 
desired fashion and who is reinforced. Tlie learner 
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then reinforced for behaving in a manne?* similar to that of the modej^ 
Thus behaviors whidi were not in the individual's repertoire cari b^gen- * 
erated and reinforced. Q^^pbell suggests that a practical application of 
this principle might be instead of sendingT supervisors to seminars and * 
workshops on human rela^ions^and trying to convince them of certain ways 
of acting toward*ptheir subordinates that the ^ervisors be provided with 
ct)rre.ct beha^et models/and then- reiri^rce the desired^ behavior with t ' 
valued rewards. /• P 

^ r 

In the ch^ter.enfStlec^^^AVersive Control" Bandupa discusses the proc^ess 
whereby reapomse patterns are elimina\;exUhrpugh the use of punishing 
stlrhuli. According to Bandura, puni^Jt^ent seems to achieve its re^iic^ 
' tive efforts by produping conditioned fear that elicits inhSbitd^y behaviors, 
ort)y facilitating the' appearaiice of responses that are incompatible with, 
and^therefore capable of supplanting, thejpunished behavior. Kfe concludes 
that lasting elimination of detrim^ntSf^eHavior can be most effectively r 
facilitated by punishment if^^of^eting response patterns are simultaneously 
rewarded, ' - * 

Source: ^^dura,, Albert. '|\^e Issues and Objectives/' 'Modeling 
and Vicarioiia-Processes, " "^Positive Control," and 
"Av^rsive Control, " in 'Al]bert Bandura, Principles of 
Behavior Modification. (New York: Holt, Rineh^t and 
Winston, 1969). Summaries of these four chapters are 
' found on pages 111-112, 2b2-203, 282-^84, and 346-348. 




BEHAVIORAL ASPECTS OF DISCIPLINARY ACTION 
Gene S. Booker 



Dr. Gene S. Booker is Professor Management'^at Western Michigan 
University, Kalaniazoo, Michigan. Starting with the a^umption that dis- 
ciplinary action is based on the assumption that punishment resulting from 
a certain act will suppress that response, the author reviews the litera- 
ture of punishment and disciplinary theories. He conQludes that no gen- 
eralization^ as to the effectiveness of disciplinary actioiTT^Kin organiza- 
tional setting can be relied upon by the supervisor in guiding him in his 
relationship with deviant behavior in the work place. 

In his concluding paragraphs he summarily states that research does npt 
indicate that punishment has no value inihe work place, but ttift it may 
not have the inherent magical reform' qualities sometimes attributed to 
it; usefulness depends on the conditions^ of the situation, BaSed' on the • 
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research Itnowledge now available regarding punishment and'disciplinaty 
* action in the orgailizational setting, the author suggests that "management 
must eitlfer avoid disciplinary problems by improving selection techniqueg^- 
or eliminate the prpbleiii.by .establishing>more efficient mean's of effecting 
the discharge of problem employees. Disciplinary^action cannot be , 
expected to proyid^ ain answer for.^1 problems of deviant ifehavior within 
the organization. " ' / . . 

Source : looker, Gfene S. "Behavioral Aspects of Disciplinary 

t ' ' Action;" Personnel Journal, 48:525-529,. July, 1969. 

- — '. ^ ' >• . 

DISCIPLINE BY OBJECTIVES ^ * . 
George S. Odibrne ^ \ 

Professor Cfeorge S. Odiome, Dean of Business Administration, University 
of Utah, and author of numerous books" and articles including, the popular 
and frequently referred to M^agement by Objectives (Pitman> 1965), pub- 
lished this article "from his fprthcoming book. Personnel Administration 
(Irwin, 1971): , ^ . * ' 

Today's society, according to Dr."0diorne, requires discipline in the 
organization beyond punishment, yet the sthicture of rules an^fapplica- 
'tions of them i^i many organizations today have little to dfifferentiate them 
in practice from the time of the Pharoahs of biblical times. / 

Emphasizing that discipline is not a punishment system but rather a 
shaper of behavipr in which^one needs to find the Causes of objectionable* 
behavior, and^sb arrange the situation so^that it will iiot reoccur, Dr. 
Odiorne explains that an application of Individual discipline by objectives 
makes each individual .responsible for his own output. When an employee 
is^ite clear as to hii^ own objectives and those of his unit, variations 
from rules and regulation^ become a reflection on his professional skill. 

Practically, Dr. 6diorne suggests certain* conditions that, in his view, 
"need to be met to make th^ disciplinary process one of teaching and of 
behavior change. These hiles^in summary, are: ' • 

• -* V * 

1. ^ Foreldii>wledge —Rules and regulations should be devised and made \ 

. known. Pains should be taken to see that people know the rules ^ 
, ' anff f egillations and policies with 'ft^ch they are expected to comply 
togethejf witli the penalty attached* for violation of these. 
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2. Immediacy — when a violation has occurred, action taken should 
' occur as blose to the time of violation as possible, Holding off 
^ until an annual performance review, lessens^the possibility far 
behavioral change — also the more quickly the disdiplino follows * 
' the offe^nse, the more likely it.is that the person who is disciplined 
,wip Gbnnect the disQipline with wfiat he did, .rather than^with thp 
'person Who i'S disciplining him. * - • \ 

,^3* * Impersofiality-- the accused person should l3e presented with the 
\' fac^, and t^e /source of those facts. It is important for the employe 
( to see that the object*of criticism i§ what he has just done, not^l^e,, 
* hnp^elf, as a per'son.. * ^ > * * ^ 

4. . If 'a Specific nile is broken,, that rule should be stated. - 

5. r:The' reason for the rule should be given. "^x 

6. * Antf-inl this prescription Odiome adds something new to the oft re- 

peated lstaten\erits regarding effective, discipline. Specific ally,' Dr. 
Pdibme^ suggests that the ^parent offender^be asked if tiie facts 
as you have stated them are correct and then suggests asking him 
what his objective was in following the behavior -he did,. Asking the 
offender his objectives, in* behaving as he did opens the door for 
^ future improvement. Through this wording, according to pdiorne, 
it is possible, to turn the context of the situation from backward- \ 
lookingjefensive type of response (full of alibis and excuses), to 
forwardSlobking behavior, / 

'7. And lastly he suggests stating the corrective auction in positive and 
' fprv/ard-lookin^ form. 

Another mftjor suggesj:ion that iJr. Odiorne emphasizes is that the person- 
nel departn^t should 'initiate and maintain constantly a review of rulea- 
of conduct for the^ organization. He practically suggests that this^Duid 
be a list of rules as they are and beside each one should be li^t^^he 
contribution of each' rule to the organization's objectives.^ 

Finally', Dr- Odiorne offers help for handling of..n6n-rule offenses. For 
these he*sug^es£^(l) If no rule has been broken, don't invent one to cover 
the situation,' (2) Treat non-rule violations as behavioral problems which^ 
need coaching and training rather than discipline; and (3) Use feedback 
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% ^ and discussion of-objectives to effect, a behavior change. 



, Source : ^Odiome, George S. "Discipline by Objectives," 
^ . Management of Personnel Quarterly , 10:13-20, 

• ^ , Summer, 1971.^ 



,THE PSYCHOLOjSICAL BARRIERS TO MANAGEMENT. EFFECTIVENESS 
Robert H; Sch aff^ 

** ' / \ ' ' ^ 1 ; , 



^ , Robert H. Schaffer, head^ of a management consultant firm, one of the . - ^ 

founders of.the Institute of Management Consultants, destftlbes the "count- 
• ^ • less ways all of us subtly mold our jobs and our behavior on the job for 
v/hat we believe to be rational, goal-oriented reasons, when actually wo 
are being impelled by the pressure to satis^ psychological needs of which 
, -we are largely unaware. " ft). 17) ' - ^ 

* ^ * , 

Schaffer speaks of thg complexity of the person, i.e. , the rational ^jid 
irrational, the conscious and unconscious, and the defense mechanisms * * * 
brought out by the latterj how these defense 'mechanisms ^are barriers to' & 
, productivity. Ke also describes a number of behavioral escapes. - 

I > ' * / 

After describing ubiquitous forces that underlie these" behayioral escapes, 
'he states that thgae forces can be' used for good if we uiaderstand them. 
"This leads to what I believe tp be the three most important strategic , 
implications for making the most of managerial potentiarand minimizing / * ^"^^ 
' the inhibiting effect of the escape mechanisms. These are the use of . ' 

multivariate strategies for change, the imposition of work di^iplines on 
^ ^ob of management, &nd the maintenance of tough^ achievement goals. " \ 

After describing each of these Schaffer ccxicludes by pointing out that 
,g • helpful as these strategies are, the .manager will hav 3 to battle here again 

\j with his 0^ esc^e desires^^ since each of th'fese strategies requires him 

to move into areas that are Ukely to be unconifortable or anxiety provoking^ V 
But, :pn.a step by step basis, pr with the help of outside consultants, he ^> 
jielieve^ that it is possible. ' V * ' ' * 

Source: ^chaffer, Robert H. "The Psycfiologl ^ Barriers ',b - - 

Management Effectivejiess: •Waj||^^)vercQmQ » ^ , 

} Invisible Mechanisms Bu3inea^rizori3, 14^:17-25, j-J 

April, 1971. \ \ 
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THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY. IN EDUCATIONAL , 
• '•SETTINGS: AN OVERVIEW ' ' 'I 

A, Raymond Cellura ^ ^ / % 

Dr. A.' Raymond Cellura, Associate Professor of Psychology, Rho^e 
^ Inland College/ analyzes in this paper the theoretical approach which is 
characteristic of educational research. Two contrasting philosophies. of 
s^cience are presented which may account for this*. The relevance of 
formal theoretical apRr\^ches to the prediction of behavior is examined, 
particularly some of the difficulties that appear to be associated v/ith the 
application of contemporary psychological theory ih educational settings. 
Th^ major cpncepts pf several theories are evaluated including their 
siniilaritieiS and clifferences in their functional relationships and the 
- implications of l^hese differences are discussed. 

» i# » 

The author focuses attention on th^ applicability of utility-expectancy 
theory, and calls attention to soj^ of the problems and pr9spects a'sso- 
ciated with it^ use in educational research. ^ 

Sduree: Cellura,* A, Raymond. "The Application of Psycftpk>gical 

Theory in^Ediicational Settings: An Overview," 
Aifaerican Educational Research Journal, 6:349-382, 
May, 1969; — . \ \ 



GORDOIfALLPORT 

Ricqard Evans i ^ 

In mis pqpularly written article Dr. Richard Evans, J^rofessor of . 
Psychology at 'the' University of Houston in TqJ&s, gives us an informal 
vidw of Gordon AUport based on interviews that he had witLAUport some 
tirke before his de^ in 1967. a! more complete report on these inter- 
views h^s been published by E. l|. Dutton under the title, Gordon Allport: 
Tlixe Man and His Ideas. ' ! ' , ^ 

~T~' ^ 

Tiiroughout his career Allport argued for the qualitative study of the indi- 
vidual case as opposed to the study of quantifiable re^onses and the dis- 
covery of general laws of behavior. He felt that understanding each per- 
son's uniqueness was much more important in predicting behavior than 
the study o^ similarities among men. As a tangible indicati<on of the 
Reaction of his students to this' approach, it is interesting to note that 55^ 
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of his doctoral students gave him two volumes of their writings with the 
inscription *Trom his students —in ^preciation of his respect for their 
individuality. 

Allport, who was born in Montezuma; Indiana, enrolled at Harvard at 17 
for *'an experience of intellectual dawn, " and except for a few years at 
Dartmouth and a teaching term overseas spent all his^professional life 
, at Harvard. His affection for hiq alma mater was always strong and with 
the emphasis now being placed on the importance of high expectations 
being held for eiach employee in an organization, it is interesting to note 
his statement about Harvard shortly before his death: "In the course of 
50 years' association with Harvard I have never cpased to admire the 
unspoken expectation of excellence. (p. 58) 

The interview excerpts contain AUport's encounters with name psycholo- 
gists as well as comments on his own theories.' 

^ • / 

Source: ^ Evans, RicWrd. *'Gordon Allport, " Psychology Today . 
4:55-94, April, 1971. 
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•AID SUMMARIES: READINGS , 
Sectioa 3: ^ 
Infeg-ration of Manager and Worker Systems 



RELATIVISM IN ORGANIZATIONS - ^ ' ' ; 

, George F. F. Lombard - 

^ : — \ ^ v 

The author,; a Senior Associate Dean for Education Affairs at ^he 
Harvard Business School, contends that the philga9JB^jf^pf^20^th, centaury , . 

man is one of relativism in which men tend to hold multiple values, as . 
opposed to simple, right-wrong, authorit^ian formulations, but 
as an Organizational Man, he has resisted this evolution of philosophy, 
thereby leading to mamr of the major causes foj^ disruption and disso- 
4»nance in today*s society.^ He sees the clashes in our society largely 
the result , of the fundamental Opposition -between relativistic, "multiple 
values," aind the^unidimensional, r^ght-wrohg dualistic a|)Rro2^hes basic 
to the theory and practices of normal organization in our society. These 
latter values, generated/by classical theorists such as FayBl, Taylpr, 
Gulick and .pthers "rfest on the primacy of technical and economic 
efficiency" (p. 59) and resist change, fearing to any deviation from them 
would-produce organjizational inefficiency dnd dissonance. 

Not 'advocating^ a new tlieory of organization, the author rather seeks to 
demonstrate ways in which these two opposite poles of philosophy might 
meet, with keither side dominating the other. He gives examples of 
this conciliatory adniinistrative approajch in the areas of fonnal organi- 
zation, decision-making, and productivity. His final recommendations 
can be summarized in the following manner? to adapt to the 2bth century, 
the administrator/manager will i^ed to learii to look at a situation in 
its full cqntext^^om several perspectives and more than one value 
dimensibn, evaluating it on more than one basis, and without ideological 
prejudice. 'Furthermore, in addition to tolerance and understangULhg, the 
administratS^^anager rwiU need to be a person of integrity and deep 
conviction. • ' 
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Source: Lombard, George F. F.^ 'TRelatiVism in Organizations, 
^ ' Harvard Business Review , 49:55-65, March--Apri;ifi971. 



MANA(^MENT TODAY /"^ \ ^' / 7^ 

Shefihan.Tingey * ^ * / ^ ^ - ' *^ 

Highlighting a basic problem in organizational life ~ that the^d^ls and 
needs of the organizatioh are different fro^'the goals and n'feeds of the ^ 
individuals in organi2;^tions the author advocates and describes a ^ 
supportive theory of management. In thi^ framework, the manager's 
role is seen as orie ojf *'provid{i\g an organization envlrpnn&nt which * 
supports the individuaPs efforts toward the fiiftillment of his personal 
^eeds particularly 'his psycholdgical growth needs.." Tingey asserts ; 
that this role will Iresult in the individual employee being more highly 
motivated toward accompKshing- organisation^ objeptlves. ^is con- ^ 
cept implies that the individual must receive an equal payment i^ need 
satisfaction for the effort§*he contributes toward accompUshrne^t of ' 
organizational goals. " (p. 41)^^ " ' K 

' y ■' 

Source: Tingey, Sherman. ' "IVIanagem^nt Today," Hospital 

« Administration > V I4r32-41, ^ring, 4.969. . ' 

A STRATEGIC CONTINGENCIES' THEORY OF INTRAORGANIZATIONAL 
POWER . ' " ■ ' T ^ 

D. J. Hickson, C. R. IliningS, C. a' Lee, R. E. Schneck, and 
J. M. Penning3. 

The research reported on in this article •^^as carried out in the .Organiza- 
tional Behavior Research Unit", Faculty of 'Business Administration and 
Commerce, University, of Alberta, Canada. The authors, in addition tp, 
presenting a strategic contingencies theo^^ of intraorganizational power, 
include an excellent bibliography'of recent vt^ritings in the area of 
power in organizations. . . ' 

In the presentation of their theory the authors hypothesize that organiza- 
tions, being systems of interdependent subsystems, have a power distyi- 
bution with its source being the division of labor. The focus is sMfted 
from the commonly held vertical-personalized concept of power found in 
the literature to a concept based on the subunits in the organization as 
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the center 0f ''analysis. , ' ** . ^ ^ 

"The theory relates the power held fcy.a subunit to its ability in copJhg\ 
.^with uneertdanty^.substiditability,, and centrality, through'thS control df 
^strategic coi^tingencies'fbr olher dependent activities, the controP 

resulttng from a combination of these variables, « * ^ 

As the terms used to describe the conditions with which the subunit needs 
to cope/ar^e tised in specialized way9, a word of definition is combined - 
with^the l^ypothesis preseptl(|by the authors. ' 

By uncertainty the authors refey to a lack of information about future 

events, .so that alternatives. an^ thejr putcopies are unpredictable. The 

ability of -qrganizatioft^ to deal with.uhcerfainties and maintain^ adequate 

task performance-is called ''coping^' The authors arrived at the following 

hypothesis relating to coping, uncertainty and power: 
" t » ' * t 

^^Hypothesis 1. "The fnore a subunit copes with uncertainty, the . 

, greater its power within the organisation, " (p. 220) 

Hypothesis 2. "The lo#ver'the substitutability of the activities of a ' • 
sub^im^t, the greater its power within tte organisation." 

Substitutability is. defined by the axithoits, in relation to subu^its, "ds 
•the ability of the organization to obtain alternative performance for the 
activities ojf a ^bunit. (p. 221) Thus a;personnel department would have 
power reduced if substajtitlal numbers of 'its activities were performed by 
selection consultants or line managex^s finding their staff themselves. 
"Similarly, a department may hold oii^to power Uy retaining infomation 
' the release of which would enable othejc^s to do what it does. " 221) 

Hypothesis 3a. ''the higher the pervasiveness of the workflows ,of a^* 
subunit^, the greater its power^vithin the organization. 

' Hypothesis 3b. !The higher the immediacy of ,t'he workflows of a sub- 
^ unit, the greater its pawer within the organization. 

Hypothesis 4. "The more contingencies are controlled by a subunit, « 
the greater it^ power within the organization. "' fi). 222) 

Contingency is defined as a requirement of the activities of one unit " 
which is affected by the activities of another subunit. The concept of 
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contingencies represents organizational intradependence, subunits con- 
trol contingencies for one another's activities, and draw power from the 
^dependencies thereby created. ^ 

"Thus contingencies controlled by a subunit as a conseque^tfce of its 
coping with Timoertainty do not become strategic, that is, affect power, in 
the organization without some (unknown) values of substitutability and 
centrali^y. " 4>* 222) The authors present their theory in the form/ota 
diagram (p. 223). . ' - * ^ ^ 

The authors also mention certain other vari^ables affecting power', chief 
of which are differences in personnel in Ihe varioua .subunits. * • 

They conclude: "The goncept of work organizations as Interdepartmental, 
systems leads tp a strategic contingencies theory e^laining dif^rential 
subunit power by "dependence on contingencies ensuingVrom varying com-r 
l^ations of coping with uncertainty, substitutability, and centr^ty. It^. 
should be* stressed that the theory is not in any sense static' As th$ 
goals, outputs, technologies, anjd markets of organizations change. so, for 
each subunit, the values of the independent variables change, and patterns 
of power change," ^{p. 227) . ' 

Source: ffickson, D. J., C. H. Hinings,- C. A. Lee, R. E. 6chneck, 
1 and J. M. PenWngs, "A Strategic Cpntingencies'- Theory of 

Intraorganizational Powers " Adminitftrative Seience ' 
Quarterly . 16:261-229., June, 1971. 



THE BASES OF SOCIAL POWER 

John R. P. French, Jr. , an d B. Raven 

"""^ .11 ■ — I ■■ . ^ 1 ■ , , „ — - ... — 

< 

In their research these authors have identified five different bases of 
power by which role behavior is motivated within an organization. 

1. Reward Power is derived fjjom the belief on tlie part of the less in- 
fluential that they will be rewarded in some way for complying. 
A considei'able segment of an executive's power is derived from 
his ability to distribute patronage. 



2. Coercive Power has as its origin the belief that noncompliance will 
result in some form of punishment. This "unless power" becomes 
a "strategy of last resort" in our permissive society. 
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3. Expert Power refers to tjie situation when the executive is regarded 
. ^ as having some e>qpertise, 'Toiow-how", special information or ' ' 
technological sWU which has some scarcity value. 



f 



4, Referent Power is held by an executive \?ho is popular or admired, 
and with whoni the less powerful can identify, 

5, Legitimate Power derives from the structural^position the 
execi^ve holds in the organization. 

Leadership in an organization, to be effective, r^sts on some type of 
power* -i, 

Source: French, John R, Pa, Jr, and B, Raven, '*The Bases-of — - 
Social Power, " in D, Cartwright, ed, StudiiBS in 
v ^ial'^Power. (Ann Arbor, Mich,; Institute for 
Social. Research, 1939), 



PERSONNEL PLANNING FOR A LIBRARY MANPOWER SYSTEM 
Robert Lee dnd Charlene Swarthout Lee ] 

Dr. Robert Lee, University Chief Librarian, and Professor, School of ' 
Library and Information Science, Western Ontario University, and his 
wife, nr. Charlene S. Lee,. provide in this article an overview of the 
m^jor aspects of personnel plarmi^g for a library system. 

The authors describe personnel planning, which is concerned with the 
management of human resoiurces. In the following terms: 'It is explicit 
planning; it is planning with such clarity and distinctness that all the 
elements in a library manpower system are apparent. Since it is plan- 
ning for human resources, it must place particular emphasis on assist- 
ing each individual, according to his background, to achieve his career 
values, desires^ and e:?q)ectations. Since it is plamihg for the use^ of 
human resourqes for effebtive organizational operation, personnel 
planning must include a statement of what kinds of. qualities are desired, 
at what places, and, at what times. It is planning which includes all 
personnel within the system. It is planning with emphasis on both pre- 
paring for the future and providing knowledge necessary for effective 
day-to-day utilization of manpower. " (p. 19) 

After identifying the initial step in personnel plaiming as the determina- 
tion of organizational objectives which are needed in every area of 
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activity, the succeeding component parts of personnel planning are 
identified and described. These are: (1) the manpower plan, which is 
concerned witivan analysis and forecast of organizational needs, as 
well as an inv^ntoIy of the skills and abilities of existing personnel^ 
(2) the personnel development plan, whi^h is concerned with effective 
utilization of existing staff; and (3) the recruiting plan, which is con- 
cerned with locating personnel to fill unmet and ^ecific needs. 

Source : Lee, Robert and Charlene Swarthout I-ree, 'Tersonnel 
Planning for a Library Manpower System, " 
Library Trends , 20:19-38, July, 1971. 



THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT AND MENTK^L HEALTH 

John R. P. French^ Jr. ] ^^^^^ [ 

The author conducted an interdisciplinary program of research on the 
effects of the social environment^ especially the industrial organization,, 
on mental health. He found, the major variables influencing mental , 
health are: (1) the person; (2) the objective environment; (3) the psycho- 
logical environment; (4) responses; (5) mental and physical health and 
llness; and^'lG) interpersonal relations. The findings from the, study 
Showed: (1) the status ifa society and in industrieil organizations is in- 
versely related to mental and physical health and dir^ctly related to job 
satisfaction; the intervening variable may be interpreied as self-esteem. 
Three means of improving mental health in organizations are suggested: 

(1) Eliminate low status by decentralization of authority, by dele- 
gation of authority, and by increases in participation in decision making; 
^ (2) Provide direct support for self-esteem th^ou^ appropriate 
supervisory practices and small face-to-face groups; and 

(3) Char.ge the environment where possible, or reduce its noxious 
effects by ^propriate processes of selection, placement arid promotion. 



Source: "French, John R. P., Jr. 'The Social Environment 

, ' and Mental Health, ** The Journal of Social Issues, 
19:39-56, October, 1963^ J ~ 



SOME EFFECTS OF THE CHANGING WORK El^VIRONMENT IN THE 
OFFICE 

Floyd C. Mann and Lawrence K. Williams. 

? — : " V r 

The authors report on a study of the changing of a worl^ environment 
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du8 to electronic data prpcessing. Data gathered over a 5-year transition 
period consisted of interviews , /^tude studies, and rating c^^ta. As a re- 
sult of EDP, changes in job content were observed. These included: greater 

/4isk, greater underst^ding pf the total system, greater degree of inter- 
action and interdependence, and greater opportunity to detect and attribute 
individiial errors. Duriag-the study period, the e'mplqyoes* perceptions 

"^f their jobs changed, in that, while employees in the New York environ- 
ment found the jobs more interesting and challenging, . the grfeater ex- 
posure to risk and higher performance standards negated the attractive 
aspects. The employees felt that management cared less about them as 
as individuals, while expecting more work from them, and,that their 
futures looked worse. 

Source; Mann, Floyd G.' and Lstwrence K. Williams, "Some'' 
, Effe,cts of the Changing Work Environment in the 
Office, " The Journal of Social Issues , 18:90-101, 
^ . July, 1962. 



THE SWINGING PENDULUM OF MANAGEMENT CONTROL 
Gerry E. Morse 



Gerry E. Morse, Vice. President, Employee Relations, Honeywell, Inc., 
lyiinneapolis, Minnesota, takes the position that current trends in 
technology and centralization need not dehumanize ah organization's 
resources. "If personnel managers keep up to date, if they do the )ong, 
tedious, difficult job of retraining themselves to be effective in person- , 
nel administration, in this age of technology and computers, they 
ought to be able to go much further in humanizing their companies than 
has been possible in large organizations in the past. These new tools 
will give management a better understanding of the individual, of his 
skills and'potential, plus afar better measure of his.p regress and his 
jpb satisfaction. " (p. 7)^ 

Source; Morse, Gerry E. "The Swinging Pendulum of Management 
Control, " in The Systems Approach to Personnel 
Management. (New York: American Management 
Association, 1965), pp. 3-8. 

1 ^ 
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THE TOTAL-SYSTEM APPROACH 
Charles W. Neuendorf 



Charles W. Neudendorf, President, Charjgs^W, Neuendorf Associatesk 
and Vice President and Director, Berman & Company, Washington, D.C. , 
takes the position that a total system approach provides the meqns by 
which current trends in technology and centralization will not have to 
dehumaniz^an organization's activities. His answer is a '*total manage- 
ment information' system'' which would have three objectives: (1) to pro- 
vide each individual in the organization with information he needs to *^ 
effectively discharge his responsibilities; (2)*to facilitate planning, 
direction, control, and performance at all levels; and (3) permit delega- 
tion of responsibilities i^thout abdication of them. One feature of his 
process of total management infomiation system that he emphasizes is 
that "information is to. be provided to each individual in the corporatiQn 
in accordance, with his needs — not merely to that small select group 
sitting at the top of the ladder and known as management. " (p^ 10) 

The author considers, the most important phase in developinjg a total 
management infoirm^on system the establishment of management 
information needs. To accomplish this goal he suggests a' seven step 
process for each individual^manager; 

1. " State you^ principal objectives. ^ 

2. State your principal responsibilities. 

3. Identify principal decisi6ns and recommendations. 

4. Identify your principal management information needs. 

a. On a cpmpletely idealistic basi^ 
b-. 'By brcfad functional area 

c. Consider: (1) current, short-range and long-range needs 
and (2) externally generated information as well as 
internal. . . 

5. ^ Identify the critical factors influencing your operations. 

6. Arrange your information needs by priorify within the follow- 
ing major categories: 

a* Must have \ 

b. Highly desirable 

c. Nice to have • , . ' 

7. Progressively check each of the above elements for complete- 
ness and consistency. (p. 14) 

According to the author a total management information system will en- 
able the personnel manager to do the kind of job which must be done for 
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the survival and growth of an organization. ' ' 

¥ t 

Source: Neuepidorf, Charles W. ^ "The Total-System i^proach, " 
L . iu The Systems Approach to Personnel Management. 

(New Yorfc: American Management Association, 
^ 1965), pp. 9-15. . . 



, EJtECUyiVE BEHAVIOR . ' • • 
Suae Carlson ' ^ ' , / 

Altiiough published in 1951/ probably the imost famoiis research in th^ 
field of studying executive behavior is the study by Sune Carlson, Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration in the Stockholm School of Economics. 
Althoug^he labelled his research '^practical", he pointed,out ttiat there is 
no fundamental distindtion between practical and theoretic^. ''If theo- 
retical propositions cannot bS applied in practice for the prediction of 
future events, ft is bad theory. On the other hand, if by practical re- 
search we can arrive at knowledge which ielps us to predict the outcome 
of certain humane behaviour, this knowledge is of importance also for 
our.theoretical understanding. " ^(p. 32. ) His primary task was to de- * 4. 
vise and ti^st a method for an observational description of executive ^ ' 
work. His contribution is the technique that he developed to not only * 
describe ihe actual work done by the 9 Swedish and 1 French executive 
studied, but to* also serve as a useful instrument for the detection of de- 
ficiencies In his worki His overall aim was to devise better methods of 
diagnosis for the administrative clinician. He made it-clear that he 
was npt concerned to find the "average'' work patterns of executives, 
but that by scientific data collection facts could be foimd, which would 
be in contrast to the subjective p^sonal (pinions advanced as "principles" 
but which were, in most cases, no more" than personal opinions. 

The origin of the study is interesting itself. A s^^Lgroup of Swedish 
business executives met to di^scuss tiie general problem of executive 
education. The outcome of this discussion was the fSfc-mation of an' ^ 
informal organization devoted .excltiisively to discussion of top-manage- ^ 
ment problem^. This group cklled .themselves J,' .The Administrative 
Problems Stfidy Group" and \^ere assfste(M?y Carlson, who sbrved'as 
Director of research. ' After" studtying formal organisation, company 
policy with regard to keeping employees informejj, and other topics, the 
group centered its research activity solely to tiie study of Ihe managing 
director!s own work. Thelnembers fouhci there were many things they 
could learn from each Other and each waajproed to /*e-examine his 
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ovm problems on paper. Further, jln order to provide better selection, 
arid trailing procedures for Swedish Industry, it felt that it was 
first necessary to know exactlj^^the nature' of the work for which the 
executive was to be selected and trained. ' ' ' 

Before starting Carlson decided it was necessary to define f^e task of ' 
managing director in behavfprial terms. "Befc^e we go out In the field 
in order to make our observations we must know what to ^lookl^or and 
how to describe and measure,things we observe. (p. 19) Further Carlson 
maintained that it was necessary t^have "certain working hypotheses 
and ,yi3^?fkin standard concepts which will make it possible to describe 
the thing we observe and tesf our hypotheses against our findings. **(p, 19) 

Carlson v/isely observed that ^'without such a conceptual framework 
there would be no way of selecting among the infinite number of factual 
observations which can be made about any concrete phenbmena. '*(p.il9) In 
reporting the data, Carlson insistad that the all the operations by ' 
which data are collected and. arrived at be clearly stated. 

Far.;every executive action, Carlson tried to collect data on (1) place 
of work; (2) contact with persons and institutions; (3) technique of com- 
munications t%:(4) ^jature of questions handled; and (5) kind of action. 
The ohservation period for all J)ut one executive was four weeks. Time 
combined with frequency was' his main unit of measurement, (p, 33). The 
actuaj time used in every contact and for each piece of work was recorded. 
The observational data recorded on forrgs was. also supplemented by ex- 
tensive interviews, wipch included not only the executives being observed 
but also others in the organization who had first-hand knowledge, of the 
executive and his. work habits: . - - * * , 

The only norm that could be found to be used was the criterion of 
efficiency. "'EFlat is, we compared the observed performance with alter^ 
native ways of perfonning the same^ask, or we called attention to the ' 
non-existence of certain pp^ormances which were regarded as important 
by the chief executives themselves. . .The study of what I should like to 
call administrative patfologj^, that is, the study of deviations frond ad- * 
mittedly more efficient procedures, and the causes producing such devia- 
tions, is a subject which deserves considerable attention. Of the findings 
of the present study there is probably nothing which has mc/fee direct bear- 
ing on the problems of executive training; (f),. 114) 

Carlson hoped that this study might lead to other research which would > 
lead to a sociological theory for executive beWior. Such a theory, he 
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stated, woxild fiave to haVe the following characteristics: 

(ly W^"stri^|j(hiral-functional" in character, which would make it sxiit- 
able for the analysis of dynamic problems-. This concept implies that 
the function of the executive be seen in relation to the social structure in 
which he is acting. It includes both the organization and the society op 
which the brganization is a constituent part; - . 
(2) Be formulated within the action frame of Reference, thus starting 
out from the individual playing the 'role* of executiye. The theory must 
also include the main factors determining^this action: 
• ' the actor's knowledge of -the situation, 
the goals toward which he is striving,- and 
the attitudes which, he has toward' both the goals and the 
- ' situation as such, 

a^flpce 

loST Tl: 

the relation of behaviour patterns to social structure s*jb^^hich they take 
plac.e. ft). 116). ^ . , 



(3) Be framed in terms of genuinely operationa^ppcepts, which is a 
necessary condition for its empirical verification^^ This would Include 



Sourbe; Carlson, Sune, Executive Behaviour; A Study of the 

Work Load and the Working Methods of Managing 
^ Directors. S:6ckholm,'^Strombergs, 1951» , 

pp. 31-60, 109-119/ ^ ■ • 

^ ' 

HOW TO CHOOSE A. LEADERSHIP PATTERN [ 

Robert Taimenbaiim and Wanren H. Schmidt 

Professor Robert Tannenbaum, Graduate Stjhool of Business Administra- 
tion, UCLA , and Warren H. Schinidt, Director of University Extension, 
UCLA, have provided in this articfle one of the most frequently quoted and 
concisely framed statements on the whole spectrum of leadership atti- 
tudes and different approaches ^propriate to different situations that 
has been written. • 

The authors base their ' article on two theses: (1) the successful leader 
is keenly aware of the forces which are most relevant to his behavior 
at any given time and understands himseU, the individuals and the group 
he is dealing wi<ih, as i^ell as his organizatiop, and the social environ- 
ment in^^ch he and his organization operate: (2)' in addition. to aware- 
ness, the successful leader is one who^is aljle to behave appropriately 
in light of these perceptions in relation to the situation at hand. 

The elements by which the authorq develop their theses aije briefly 
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^dmmed up as follows. First they describe (via a now well knovim, and 
almost classic continuum phart) the range of behavior that is possible 
for a manager to take in vaiyigg situations* In relatioh to tliis vcon- 
tinxmm they next ask key qi^tiorfs of importance to every manage r\ 
(1) Can a boss ever rel&iquish his responsibility by delegating it to some 
one else ? (2) Should the manager participate v;ith his subordinates once 
he has delegated responsibility to them ? *{3) How important is it for the 
group to reco'^gnize wh|ll kind of leadership behavior the boss is using ? 
(4) Can you tell how "democratic*' a manager is by the number of deci- 
sions his subordinates make ? ip, 98) ^ 

In helping tWS manager determine how to lead the author? describe 
faotors to help them in their decisions in three areas: (1) forces in the 
mjmoger himself; (2) forces in the subordinates; (3) forces in the 
^sitagtion. - V ■ ' 

The authors conclude in a sitmtional frame of reference: "Thus^, the 
successful manager of men can be primarily characterized neitfier as a 
strong leader nor as a permissive one. Rather, he is one who maintains 
a high batting average in accurately assessing the forces that detennine 
what hie most apprc^i^jute j^ehavior at any given time should be and in 
actually being able tojheiime accordingly. Being both insightful and 4 
flexible, he is less likely to see the problems of leadership as a 
dilemma." - (p. 101) \' . ^ , . 

Source : Tannenbaum, Robert and Warren H. Schmidt, "How to 

Choose a Leadership Pattern, " Harvard Business | 
Review , 36:95-ipi, March-April, 1958. ^ 



THE CONTINGENCY MODEL: A THEORY OF MIADERSHEP. 
EFFECTIVENESS % 

F. E, Fiedler^ ^ 

Professor F. E. Fiedlsr, in his contingency model, attempts to define 
the conditiohs and situations under which a particular type of leadership 
is more effective. In his words he is attempting.to analyze "the critical, 
directive, autocratic, task-oriented versus the democratic, permissive, 
considerate, person -oriented type of leadership." {p* 279) 

In developing his model he has used three dimensions of the total situa- 
tion which determine the leader's role: 
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1. Leader-member gelations refers to the degree to which theJeader 
enjoys the confidence and trust of his employees and is rega?^Jad^s 
personally attractive to them. 

2. Task structure 'concerns the relative clarity or ambiguity, oil the task 
facing the work group or the degree to which the task is assigned^from 
above. . 

3. Position power of the leader refers to the pbwer inherent in the posi- 
tion held by the leader, taking into account the rewards and punishments 
which are at his disposal, as well as the organizational support on which 
he can depend. 

Using different methods for measuring each of these dimensions he 
f^eaches certain conclusions regarding the nature of effective leadership. 
/'He concludes: ^ 

/ -■ ' \ ■ 

/ "Considerate, permissive, accepting ^le^ers obtaffi optimal groiq) per- 
formance under situations mterm^diate in favorableness.. These are 
si^^lations^in which (a) the task is structured, *|^t the leader is disliked 
and must, therefore, be diplomafct'c) (b) the liked leader has an ambigu- 
ous, unstructured task and must, therefor^, d^taw upon the creativity 
aiid cooperation of his members. Here we obtain positive correlations 
between L. P. C. [ least preferred co-workerj and group, performance 
scores. Where the^tearlc is highly structured and the leader is well- 
liked, non-directive behavior or permissive attitudes (such as asking 
how the grp.i5> ought to proceed with a missile count-down) is neither 
appropriate nor beneficial. Where the situation is quite unfavorable, 
. e.g., where the disliked chairman of a volunteer group.faces an ambig- 
uous task, the leader might as well ^'autocratic and directive since a 
positive, non-diriBCtive leadership style under these conditions migfit 
result in complete inactivity on the part of tJie group. This model, thus, 
tends to shed some light on the apparent inconsistencies in our own data 
as well as in data obtained by other investigators. " (p. 282-283) 

Probably the greatest value of Fielder's model lies in the fact that it 
explains realistically the fact that organizations can utilize a broad 
spectrum of individu^s in executive positions. The model can serve in 

areas of placement and training by helping executives to recognize 
their own styles and to accept assignments in work areas where their 
practicu};^ style will be the most effective. The situation becomes the 
determinant as to whether executives shpuld have highly structured or 
relatively unstructured assignments. 
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From the following quote ii is apparent how the situation ch^es the 
type of leadership^ apt to be most effective: 

"The model ~ and our data ~ show that the situation becomes easier 
for the leader as the group moves from the novel to the already known 
groip-task situations. The leaders who excel xmder relatively novel 
and therefore more difficult conditions are nojfc necessarilyjthose who 
Ixcel under tho^se which are routine, or better known and therefore more 
favorable. Mkewise, we find that, different types of task amicture re- 
quire differ^t types of leader behavior. Thus, in a research project's 
early phases the project dir.^cbr tends to be democratic aiid permissive; 
everyone is urged to contribute to the plan and to criticize all aspects 
of the desigiP This situation changes radically in the more structured 
phase when the research design is frozen and the e3q)erijWent is under- 
way. Here the research director tends to become managing, control- , 
ling, and highly autocratic and woe betide the assistant wko attempts to 
be creative. . . .A similar situation is often foimd in business organiza- 
tions where the routine operation tends to be well structured and calls 
for a managing, directive leadership. The situation becomes suddenly 
unstructured when a crisis occurs. Under these conditions the number 
of discussions ^meetings, and conferences increases shirply so as to 
give everyone ah opportunity to ejqpress his views. '' ft).) 288) 

Although requiring more development, those evaluating his model refer 
to it in such terms as. "extremely useful theoretical framework. which 
should prove to be an excellent starting point for further research, and 
' "a provocative and extrejnely important contribution. " l(Joe Kelly, 
Organizational Behaviour (Homewood, 111.: R. D. Irwiij, l'^69), p. 128). 

Source; Fiedler, F. Ei "The Contingency ModelV A Theory of 

Leadership Effectiveness, " in c/w. Backman and 
P. F.. Secord, eds.^ Problems in S6cial Psychology. 
(New^York: McGraw-Hill, 19^6), ^p. 278-89. 

COMMUNICATION AND CONTROL ' 7 ^ 

F:reniont A. Shull and/Andre L. Delbecq J_ 

Prdfessors Fremont A. Shull, Jr. and Andre L. Delbecqof the Indiana 
University'in a briet section to their book Selected Readtogs in Manage- 
ment emphasize that at present there is no complete and functional, theory 
of commimication. "An examination of relevant theories tudicates 

a number of alternative conceptualizations of communication . . . 
♦ 
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each of which is releyant from the standpoint of a'particular focus or 
level of abstraction, but none sufficiently eclectic and exhaustive to con- 
stitute an ov^r-all theory. " (P- 153J 

^ One approach is that off information theory and the most efficient means 
of transmitting inforn[i|ation. 

Another approach, still within the boundaries of communication theory, 
is k **set of social-plQ^sicclogical constructs which are fpunded on the 
human properties of the sender and the receiver. . . (p. 153) 

A tliird approach recognizes that communication is not only a function 
of the^sender, message, receiver and information system, but is also 
conditioned by the nature of the organizational setting (environment) in 
which the commimication takes place. 

Source; Shull, Fremont A. ,.Jr? and Andre L, Delbecq, ^'Communi- 
cation and Control,** in Fremont A. Shull and 
^ Andre L. Delbecq, ejis. Selected Readings in 
* Manjtgement: Extensiors and Modifications. (Home- 
wood, m. rln^in, 1962), pp. . 153-198. 



TALKING AT OR TALKING WITH . ^ • 

John^ A . Rowland ^ [ ^ 

The essential hypothesis of this article by John A. Howland, the Public 
^.Relations Director for A.T. & T. , is that employee information is 
everyone's job. When this is not the case th6 consequences are apt to 
b6 serious. The autlpr emphasizes that communications cannot be 
deleg^ed to an individual with a fancy title and then forgotten about. 
Commimication is viewed as the ixidividual responsibility more than that 
of any other person in the organization; it is a continuation of the 
employee's orientation throughout his period of emplo3anent. It is the 
job, of the individual supervisor to foster i climate in which employees 
feel well informed at all times. To achieve such a climate it is neces- 
sary for the supervisor to know A^^hat is going on in the organization, to 
know what people think. The autllor cites the serie^f articles by 
Williaoi H. Whyte in Fortune Magazine in 1950 entitled *^Is Anybody 
Listening?** as being as ^plicable today as the day they were writJten, 
<4xid quotes his total agreement with the statement by WKyte: **Only 
with trust can there be any real communication, and until that tinist is 
acjhdeved, the techniques and gadgetry of communication ajce so much 
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wasted effort. " , ; » 

' ' If' ' ' Q 

Source; . " How|and, John A. "Talking'at or Talking with, " * Bell » 
telephone Magazine, 50:5-9, March/April, 1971. 

* GUIDELINES TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES IN*^ 
LIBRARIES: RATIONALE, POLICIES, PROGRAMS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Guidelines Subcommittee of the Staff Development Committee, Personnel 
Aduiiniatration Section, Library Administration, Division, ALA 

• 

TKis papar by an A*LA Committee presg^nts some conditions that research 
in the behayioral science^ seems to in^ioat^ are necessary in an organi- 
zation in order for the optimum effectiveness of the growth of the human 
resources that make up the orgaSzation. Essentials in prlanning for per- 
sonnel developirnBlit are outlined, inclUding emphasis on the fact that the 
design of the program ^ust be basdd on the nkture o/tbe aduk as a 
learner, anS the necei^sily of involving participants, in the planning of the 
library ^s development progr'am. 

The paper concludes with some recommendations to other relevant 
gi*oups within the library pro:fession which also have responsibility in 
the area'of continuing educatioA for librarians. ' * ^ 

Source ; Amej^ican Library, Association, Guidelines Subcommittee 
of the Staff Development Committee, Personnel 
Adpinistration Section, Library Administrati6n 
^ Division, "Guidelines to the Development of 
Human Resources in Libraries: Rationale, Policies, 
Programs and Recommendations, " Library Trendg , 
-20:97-117, July, 1971. 



/''William H. Whyte, Jr* "Is Anybody Listening'H jortune , 42: * 
77-83, September 195(1. Later Whyte puj)lished thfs egsay and others 
on business communications by himself and Fortune editors in a 
book entitled. Is Anybody List:ening ? ,(New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1952). All of the article^ originally appeared in Eortxme . Considered 
basic reading as articles still widely discussed, quoted, and disputed. 
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A.ID SUMiyiAFTlES: <READING.S / 
Section 4; A 
Motivation I'n the Woric Place ^ 



LET'S PUT MOTIVATION WHERE IT BELONGS ~ 'WTrmN THE 
INDIVIDUAL ■ 

Leonard Ackerman ^ 

The authors emphasize that when managers are. told that they must 
mbtiwte their employees, the impossible is being asked; for siper- 
visors cannot directly motivate ehiployees. Motivation-comes frpm 
within the enaployee> The desire to want to do a better job is the de- 

* cisioA of tl)fe employee. However, the supervisor can i^e strategies 
to create a physical and psychological climate in which the employee 
has greater freedom to make decisions in terms of his own motivations 
and needs, within the context of the needs and requirements of the 

>library organization. ' 

^ Source : Ackerman, Leonard. "Let^s Put Motivation >Tiere It 

Belongs—Within the Individual, " Personnel Journal 
49:559^562, July, 1970. 



CONDITIONS FOR MANAGER MOTIVATION 

M. Scott Myers ' . 

Based on a survey of 1,344 managers at the Texas Instruments Company, 
Myers concludes that the motivation of managers is dependent on three 
factors, each of whicH is discussed in detail: (1) interpersonal compe- 
tence; (2) the opportunity to work toward meaningful goals; (3) the exis- 
tence of appropriate management systems. In discussing interpersonal ^ 
competence, e^nphasis is placed on the developmental style of super- 
vision which tends to motivate others and leads to "positively expressed , 
creativity" in the manager hiniself and in those with whom he^^}fi6rks; 
meaningful goals related to organlzationai^goals, which at the same time 
offer opportunity for the individual to attain 'his own personal goals; 
management sys|enrs refers to and descr^Jbes several-vehicles for 
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increasing the achievement of motivated people, specificajlj'^ he des- 
cribes the planning process, performance review, work^lmpUfication,. 
inventory control, and attitude surveys* From his survey Myers 
conclude sr "Style of supervision. . . is largely an expression of the per- 
sonality characteristics and mental health of the jnanag^r, and his 

potential for Inducing developmental or reductive cyclical reactions. 
(p. ?1) 

Source: Myers, M. S^ott, "Conditions for Manager Motivation, " 

Harvard Business Review , 42:58~-71, January -February, 
1966. 



AN UNEASY LOOK AT PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL 

Douglas McGregor 

One of the first theorists to attack tfee personnal performance appraisal 
practices as traditionally used was McGregor. He was particularly 
critical of the fact that the superior was placed in a position of both 
judge and counselor (combining both salary and promotional judgments' 
with development activity) and that the two roles were impossible to 
fill at the same time. As a substitute for- the traditional check list 
approach, McGregor suggested an appraisal by objectives approach 
which in his book on. the Human Side of Enterprise he labelled "Let's 
Talk It Over Sessions" and rated them as probably the single most 
important key to development of the employee's potential. 

Source : McGregor, Douglas, "An Uneasy Look at Performance 
Appraisal, Harvard Business Review , 35:89-94, 
May-June, 1957. 

PERSONNEL EVALUATION AS AN IMPETUS TO GpfowTH ^ 
Ernest R. DeP-rospo i 

Ernest R.DeProspo, associate professor. Graduate School of Library 
Science and Co-Director, Bureau of Library and Information Science 
Research, Rutgers University, sums up the suggestions found in library 
^literature and in actual practice in the field of employee evaluation in 
libraries and finds that the philosophy^ methods and techniques add up to 
a system which is using atraitest approach to evaluation and which is 
dehiimanizingin its approach. He feels present practice falls far shoi;t 
^of the objectn?e of appraisal, namely to serve as a motivator for future 
performance. As a correction to present practice deProspo presents 
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the case and offeifs practical suggestions for libraries ad^tlng some 
form of appraisal by objectives which he states would, in addition to its 
humanizing effect on library employees, provide great impetus to staff 
development and growth. 

Source! DeProspo, Erjaest ^Tersonnel Evaluation as a Impetus 
to^Gyowth, ^' -Library Trends , 20:69^70, July, 197^ 



A FRESH LOOK AT MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES 

Robert A> Howell ' 

Convinced that the companies employing management by objectives are 
not even beginning to utilize its full potential, Robert A. Howell, Professor 
of Business Administration, Harvard University, attempts to show in this 
article that: (1) management^by objectives should be thought of as a top 
management planning and control approach, rather than just as an aid to 
the personnel function; (2) when approached from a broader viewpoint, the 
effects on the overall organization may be very great and would include a 
better integration of the objectives of the totaLorganization and the indi- 
viduals in the organization as to where the organization is going and how it 
it is going to get there which would lead to^reduction of unnecessary work, 
elimination of overlapping responsibilities, reduction in duplicated effort 
and interdepartmental misunderstanding and coMict. These woyld in 
turn result in improved j)erformanoe and better morale. 

Howell specifies the process by which he thinks management by objectives 
could take on new meaning* The over-all goals of the organization would 
be set by management and disseminated throughout the organization. Next 
each individual would formulate his objectives which are submitted to his 
subunit, and then these would be communicated upward through the hier- 
archical structure. According to the author, this vertical movgnlent v^ould 
insure that all members of the organization feel that they were participa- 
ting in the operation. Even at the top management level, lateral trade- 
offs would be brought about by peer groups reviewing the objectives of 
their fellow employees. It would fall to top management to integrate all 
of these objectives and direct the carrying out of the objectives. Accord- 
ing to the author the whole .cycle would take about four months, but the 
process would result in improved communications and better understand- 
ing of the organization's purposes. 

Source: Howell, Robert A. ''A Fresh Look at Management by 

Objectives," Business Horizons^ 10:51-58, Fall, 1967. 
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THE CONCEPT OF ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 
Renato Tagiuri ^ ' 



In a.period of special concern with our environment, it is natural that 
recent studies have turned to a consideration of the environment within 
the organh;ation* Renato Tagiuri, Professor of Social Science in Business 
AdmiEd strati on at Harvard University ^d a pioneer in the field of person 
perception and interpers6naLbehavior, traces the history and development 
of the concept of organizational climate. He offers as his definition for 
the term organizational-climate: "a relatively enduring quality of the 
internal environment of an organization that (a) i# experienced by its 
mombers, (b) influences. their behavior, and (c) can be described in terms 
of the values of a particular set of characteristics (or attributes) of the 
organization. (p* 27) Fiv^dimensions that are suggested iwr determining 
the quality of organizational climate are: (1) responsibility — the degree, 
of delegation e3q)erienced by employees; (2) standards — expectations . , 
about the quality of on^*s work; (3) reward — recognition and reward for ( 
good vrorkiVS. disapproval for poor performance; (4) organizational clarity 
-f- Orderliness (^s. disorderliness); (5) friendly, team spirit — gc^od 
fdllowship,i trust. . , • ' 

\ ! V ^' 

« Source: Tagiuri,. Renato, "The Concept qf Organizational Climate** in 
Renato Tagiuri and George 'H. Litwin, eds. Organizational 
Climate: Explorations of a Concept. (Boston: Division of i 
Re;sear<?h, Graduate School of Business Administration, ' 
Harvard University., 1968). » 



THE HUMi\N SIDE OF LIBRARIES 
Cecily J,lSiirace ' ^ 



Originally given as a short cours6^on "Fundamentals of Company Library 
Management, this paper puts spedial emphasis on performance stai]dards 
and employee evaluation. Advances in personnel management from the 
scientific management theory to the *'human. side of enterprise" apprpach 
should be, according to the author, reflected in the way library managers 
review performance and operate their libraries. . 

/ 

It is pointed out that work measurement and job descHption methods for 
establishing standards and evaluating employees are wing discarded in 
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favor of managein^ent by objectives. The advantages to the library of the 
management by objectives approach, including appraisal by results, are 

discussed. * / * 

f 

Source ; Surace, Cecily J. The Human Side of Libraries > Santa 
IVljohica: Rand Corporation, 1968. (ED 025 297) 

I 

PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT IN LIBRARIES ^ 
Maurice P./ Mafchant 



The elements of participative management as interpreted by the author in 
his research include: high degree of confidence and trust between supe- 
riors and subordinates; free moving communications; decisions made by 
those who are idtimate with the prcyblem and involved in the consequences 
of their decisions; group goal setting; review and evaluation at alL levels 
' primarily for problem-solving rather than punitive purposes. Marchant 
tested the extent to which participative management is applied in 22 
academic libraries, all members of the Association of Research Libra/i^- 
ies. Twenty-one measured between authorative and consultative, with 
only one measuring participative. 

In regard to the professional members of the libraries studied,^ Marchant 
found that the staff's job satisfaction seemed to be highly ^fected by 
managerial style and the opportunity to participate in the decision-making 
process. •'Moreover, the group interaction associated with participative 
management helps the staff unify its value system regarding both the re- 
lative importance of various aspects of the library and the quality of those 
aspects in a given library. ft>.35) Although Mai^hant does not see par- 
ticipative management's main contribution in the area of staff develop- 
ment, he does see it as an opportunity for staff to ^ply learning acquired 
elsewhere. The relationship between participative management and staTf 
development is dealt with in more detail in the author's article in the 
issue of Library Trends for July, 1971, entitled "Participative Manage- 
ment as Related to Personnel. Development." 

Source: Marchant, Maurice P. "Participative Management in Libraries 
in Elizabeth W. Stone, ed. New Directions in Staff 
Development; Moving from Ideas to Action^ (Chicago: ' 
American Library Association, 1971), pp. 28-38. 
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SOME PERSONALITY DETERMINANTS OF THE EFFECTS OF 
PARTICIPATION 

Victor H. Vroom ^ , 

3 

Victor H. Vroom, professor of social psychology at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, studied 108 first-^, second-, and third-line supervisors 
of a large parcel deliveiy company in order to determine whether per- 
sonality characteristics of the participants influence the effectiveness of 
participative decision making, Vroom analyzed the effects of the ''need 
for independence'' anH '^authoritarianism" on the participants*' attitudes 
toward their job and their job performance. Specifically he tested the 
following hypotheses: 

(1) That participation has "more positive effect on the 'attitudes 

and performance of persons with strong than wealc ( 
independence needs. " (p. 323) V 

(2) Participation has "less positive effect on authoritarians than , 
equalitajrians, " (p. 323) 

']^e results of his research showed that: 

Authoritarians and persons with weak independence needs are 
apparently unaffected by the opportunity to participate in making 
decisions* On the other^and, equ^itarians and those who have 
strong independence needs develop more positive attitudes toward 
their job and greater motivation for effective performance through 
participation, ^p, 327) ^ 

Thus Vroom in this studjjxfffers some evidence that personality charac- 
teristics do indeed infKfence the ejfects of participative decision making. 
This finding is important because it points out the necessity to consider 
the interaction between personality characteristics of subordinates and 
leadership patterns before an adequate theory of effective leadership can 
be developed. 

Source : Vroom, Victor H. "Some Personality Determinants of the 
Effects of Participation," the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, " 59;322.-327, November, 1959. 
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MOTIVATING PEOPLE WITH MEANDSfGFUL WORK 
Wiliiam J. Roche and Neil L. MacKinnon 



The authors do not claim to present any new theories, but using a broad 
foundation of motivational theory and research by such men as Maslow, 
Hefzberg, McGregor^and Myers, they s?^whow the meaningful-work 
^approach to motivation has been used at lexas lastruments. Inc. Their 
thesis is fhaf *'the motivated workelucharacteristically can assume a 
part of the managerial functions associated with* his job; he can share in 
the planning, organizing and controlling of the work he does. (p. 98) The 
reason this article is particularly valuable is that it tells step by step just 
how this process was actually used ^t Texas Instruments ~ and in enough 
detail to be of help to any administrator wishing, to implement group 
decis ion making. . ^ ' 

The formula described,/which has proved itself repeatedly in practice, 
has certain prerequisites: tKe line managers must adopt a new style of 
managing, one that is quite foreign to the traditional style; the workers 
must be convinced that management is committed to-making the program 
work; and top management inust give the program whole-hearted support 
•and encouragement. The purpose of this particular company program is 
to induce its workers to participate in a 'cbn{inuing cycle of management 
activity that makes their work increasingly meaningful in their own eyes. 
Once an employee has caught the concept, he is ready to work with his 
supervisor to set realistic, iSut ambitious, production goals. la the 
authors' experience these goals have usually been achieved. 

Source : Roche, William J. and Neil L. MacKinnon! 'Motivating People 
"With Meaningful Work,*' Harvard Business Review , 
48:97-110, May- June, 1970. 



ONE MORE TIME: HOW DO YOU MOTIVATE EMPLOYEES? 

Frederick Herzberg 

Frederick Herzberg, an American psychplogist on the faculty at Case- 
Western Reserve University, has produded a theory of motivation th^t has 
received a wide amotmtyaTattention. In Taia fi^rst Book on the subject. 
Work and the Nature^fMan, Herzberg stated two basic and fund^ental 
propositions of his now famous Motivation-Hygiene theory: (1) the factors 
producing job satisfaction are separate and distinct from those that lead 
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to'job dissatisfaction; and (2) the dissatisfiers (Hygiene factors) such as 
organization policy, administration, supervision, interpersonal relations, 
working conditions, salary, contribute very little to job satisfaction. As 
described in this article, '^he stimuli for the growth needs are tasks that 
induce growth. ." . they are the job content. }p. , 57) He suggests that 
work be enriched to bring about effective utilization of personnel. He 
sums up the ai^^ument for job enrichment quite simply: ''If you have some- 
one on the job, usie him. If you can't use him, get rid of him, either 
via automation, or by selecting someone with lesser abilitjr. If you can't 
use him and you can't get rid of him, you will have a motivation 
problem. " (p., 62)^ , . 

Source ; Herzberg, Frederick, "One More (Time: How Do You 
Motivate Employees?" Harvard Business Review , 
46:53-62, January-February, 1968.' 



EVERY 'EMPLOYEE A MANAGER: MORE MEANINGFUL WORK 
THROUGH JOB ENRICHMENT 

M.^ebtt Myers 

Based on modern behavi9r theories (Maslow, Herzberg, Lik-ert,, Bennis,- 
McGregor, McClelland and others) the author outlines the conditions that 
are necessary to make people at work responsible and creative. 
Emphasis is placed on the opportunities job enrichment offers for bridging 
the gap between management and subordinates. 

Source: Myers, M. Scott, "Every Employee a Manager,'* California 
Management Review ,' 10:9-20, Spring, 1968. • ^ 



Also see book by the same title: Every Employee a Manager. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1970). " ^ 

I 
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SELECTION BY OBJECTIVES: A FUNCTION OF THE MANAGEMENT 
BY OBJECTIVES PHIlTOSOPHY 

Edwin- L. Miller ✓ 



Edwin L. Miller, Assistant Professor of Industrial Relations in the 
Graduate "School of Business Administration, University of MiehigaH, 
presents a strong case for selection by objectives in which goals of a 
particular job are spelled out in detail and measured against the candi- 
date's achievements^in previous jobs. Such a procedure, he Believes, 
can .afford a more accurate method of defining potential performance 
ill an organization than filling jobs on the basis of persona^ characteris- 
tics of the applicant or on the basis of*job characteristics as provided 
l)y the typical job description. Basic to such practice is the necessity 
of establishing the specific objectives for the position in question as at 
actually exists in time; objectives stated for the job b.eing filled ni'ust 
be current and relevant rather than outdated and irrelevant. Given the 
specific job objectives' for a particular position, the evaluator must 
seek evidence of past results from the applicant in teirms of kind and 
amount. In applying these concepts one organization now insists that the 
" performance of the candidate for a position be appraised or evaluated 
''in the following terms; ' , ' 

.What results did the cahdidate actually achieve during his tenure 
in his present position ? 

Give a year by year summary. How many of these results were ^ 
directly attributable to the candidate; hW many wer? jointly 
achieved with others ? \ 

Replies to these questions are then matched with an intensive examina- 
tion of the objectives of the vacant position, prastic improvement in 
personnel staffing is reported. 

^To help the selector a model three-column chart is proyided^with the 
headings: (1) major areas of responsil^ility for a given job; (2)specific job 
objectives; and (3) indicative past achievements of candidate. 

Although the author does not claim that selection by objectives is a 
panacea, he does believe that it will help those who are responsible for 
selecting personnel to improve upon the qualify and accuracy of their 
decisions. 
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Sourcl ; ' Miller, Edwin L. VSel^otion by Objectives: A Function 
of , the Management by Objectives Philosqphy,'^ 
Public Personnel Review , 29*:92-96, April, 1968. 

<»' 

THAT URGE TO ACHIEVE' ^ 
David C. McClelland 



David C. McClelland, Chairman of the Department of Social Relations 
at Harvard,, has produced one of the pqpular modem theories on motiva-^ 
tion which he calls the "Need for Achievement" theory. This theory . 
states that a person's desire to do things better is due to a very specific 
motive, namely the need for achievement or n~-Ach motive, and furtlier 
that tlie ^n-Ach irfdtiye i^ an acquired motive. , 

McClelland has found from his research that those possessing the 
achievemeint motive have the foUov^ing characteristics: 

t. ;They,.yset moderately difficult, but potentially achievable 
>'goals for^-themselves. " fip- l'9) 

2. * TheyU'prefer to workat a problem rather than leave, the outcome 
V ; to chance or to oth^^ " That is, "they are concerned with 

^personal achievement rather than with the rewards for success 
* per se. " 0?* 20) / 

3. They have "a strong preference for work situations in which, 
they get concrete feedback on how well they are doing. " ft). 20) 

In his research McClelland measures the strength of the n-Ach motive 
by "taking samples of a man's spontaneous thought (such a^ina]dngvupra 
story about a picture they have been shown) and counting the frequency 
with which he mentions doin^ things better. " ft). 20) V 

One of the significant findings that McClelland has discovered is that the 
n-Ach motivQ can be acquired through training by teacliing a person to 
think and behave in n-Ach terms. Such training lias been given to 
American, Mexican, and Indian business executives'as well as to under- 
achievlhg*high school boys. "In every instance save one (the. Mexican 
case), it was possible to demonstrate statistically, some two years 
later, that the men who took the course had don^ better (made more 
money, got promoted faster, e^qpanded their businesses faster) than com- 
parable men who did not take the course or who took some other ma!n- 
agement course. 22) 
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Pr^m the evidence he has found in his research, McClelland is very 
opthnistic about this approach to motivation and feelslhat it could be 
very useful in helping .underdeveloped grou{)S and countries tp help 
themse],ves. 

Source; McClelland, David C. "That Urge to Achieve, " Think. 
32:19-23, November-December, 1966. 



TO KNOW WHY MEN DO WHAT THEY- DO: 

A CONVERSATION WITH DAVID C. MCCLELLAND 

T, George Harris 

T. George Harris interviews David C. McClelland about the origin, pre- 
sent and future plans of his research centering aroxmd the need foro 
achievement motive, called by McClelland the n-Ach mdtive (and 
pronbunced "in-atch", as inmatch). 

As presented in the interview, McClelland' s focus on the n-Ach motive 
originated because he felt psychology must deal with "substantive moral- 
issues, with'content" with what is perceived and learned, as opposed to 
academic psychology's concentration on the processes of perceiving, 
thinking, adjusting, learning. "I try not to use words like 'drive' because 
the motives tl^at control man's destiny are learned, not innate. But they 
are foimd in the roots of consciousness — in the almost-conscious — 
^ore than in consciousness itself. To know why men do what they do we 
have to search for the reasons behind the reasons they assign. " (p. 36) 

Harris points outthat as ^rly as 1948 McClelland was "a rebel on twor 
fronts: against experimental psychology^ yen to reduce himian behavior 
^ the nontalk lever of the rat, as well as against clinical psychology's 
hard lihe against scientific measurement. McClelland's first major 
book. Personality , still used as a graduate text, supplied ^experimental 
tests for Freud's assumptions about human motives." (p, 38) 

McClelland identifies those with a high n~Ach score as those who are 
challenged to win by personal effort, not by luck; those who take personal 
responsibility to solve problems; who want to achieve moderate goals at 
calculated risks, in situations that provide real feedback; those who 
feel rewarded by, the challenge of the job Itself. 
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McClelland reports on what his research reveals about the type of family 
that produces the achievement motive, about the effect of children's, 
literature on the n-Ach motive, about his successful e3q)eriments in 
achievement-motivation training in,various parts of the world in totally 
^ different types of cultures. McClelland takes satisfaction in having 
developed an instrument that teachers can use for testing something 
other than academic achievement of students. He points out that every 
school says it is interested in the applicant's character, motivation, 
etc* , but the students all know that to get into any good college all de- 
pdnds^ on their SAT test, whicfii "is not related to anything of import^ce 
in life cSitslde the classroom. " (p. 75) « 

McClelland concludes the interview: 'We have shown that whatever a 
generation wants, it gets. Such a statement is saved from banality by the 
new fact that the psychologist now has the tools for finding out what a 
generation wants, better than it knows itself, and before it has had a 
chance of showing by its actions what it is out to get. With such knowr 
ledge m.an has a fair chance to shape his own behavior and, fojr ti^ first 
time, to decide his own destiny. " (p, 75) " / 

Source: Harris, T. George. "^'To Know Why MeaDo What They Do: 
A Conversation with David C^ McClelland, " Psychology 
Today , 4:35-39, 70-75, January,' 1971. ^ ' 



A MODERN CONCEPT OF MOTIVATION 

Lloyd Homme [ ^ 

This is a thought-provoking article about motivation based on the theories 
of B. F. Skinner, in which the author discusses the importance of sel'- ' 
management in a free society and suggests a number of motivational 
tetJhniques for teaching self-management, some of which are directed 
especially to administrators. 

Using extremely inteteating examples (chiefly of accomplishments of 
pigeons) of what is possible through the application of reinforcement 
principles, the author maintains^at^m$tivation is no longer the "deep, 
dark mysterious problem" that it is tradilS^onaUj^thoughtto be, but 
presents his belief 'that motivation can be attacl^ dtre,g&r by strengthen- 
ing the behaviors "said to be symptomatic of a motivatedaSm1mi.!l^j^^ 
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Source ; „ Hdmme, Lloyd, ''A Modem Coripept of Motivation, " in 

(V Lanore A. Netzer and others, Education , Administra- 
*T - ' \ tion and Change; The Redeployment of Resources > 
' (New York; Harper and Row, ,1970), pp. 35-54. 



MANAGEMENT AND MORALE 
Frederick J. Roethlisberger 



In this~,classic Dr. F. J. Roethlisberger, Professor of Harvard Univer- 
sity's School of Business Administration, and one of the researchers of 
the H^home Study, states that, the organization should be thought of 
as a social system in which the individuals who make up the organization, 
along with their social conditioning, the formal organization, and the 
informal organization should be kept in a state of equilibrium. 'We can 
conceive of these parts as so interrelated and interdependent that any 
change in one p^t of the social system will be accompanied by changes in 
other parts of the system. "(ip.l86) The fact that there is a difference in the 
rates of change possible in the different parts of the system tends to 
create a condition of uhbalance, according to Roethlisbeirger./ It is to 
this unbalance that the skillful administrator should address his attention, 
injan^effort to keep the organization In a condition of equilibrium. , Inso- 
far as the administrator^is able to maintain such an equilibrium there 
will tend to be feelings of^'inorale" in the organization. t& 

One way to keep the balance is by data collection through the use of 
interviewing and observation in order tpJeam what is important to the 
people and what is interfering wit^i^ie^i^ork, what is the effect of 
technical changes^ the extent and nature of their participation, etc. 
Obtaining data in this way is not a one-time effpr|, but should be a con- 
tinual method of feedback to the administrator oii the internal condition 
of the organization. These skills of data collection can be developed 
through training and they sho;uld be used at different levels in the organi- 
zation. , • * 

Roethlisberger^s thesis is that morale is to a cooperative system (an 
organization) as physical health is to the physical organism. Neither , 
lack of morale nor lack of health can* usually be attributed to one simple 
cause. Any understanding of morale requires that the human beings in 
an organization be thought of in their associations within the organiza- 
tional system. ^ ' 



He seej two- types of problems related to morale: (1) the*^^ic problem 
the ^administrator haa in maintaining internal equilibriiun and balance in 
spite of changes that may be taking plape within any subsystem; and (2) 
the daily problems of diagnosing possible sources of trouble, "of helping 
people to orient themselves to their work groups, of spotting blockages 
in the chaimels of communication. " (p* 192) According to Roethlisberger 
these are the two ''human controls" that need to be erercised by the 
administrator. , , * ' * * 

Thus he concludes that mor^fev^is a dynamic. relation of equilibrium be- 
tween individuals *nd the organizaQon they^serve, "(p, 193) To calLthe word 
"morale" Into being when cooper^ation Jias ceased tc exist in fact is too 
late. To exercise control and/^thority, the administrator must con- 
tinually address himself to ah adequate diagnoais'-and imderslanding of 
the human situations withiii the organization^ The; job of dala seeking [ 
and analysis, and system^ needs to be done daily. To believe, that humian 
.problems in .any organization can be solved permanently is unrealistic. 

His concluding paragraph e^jmresses the hope that the word "pibrale" * 
will be dropped f^om. the vocabulary of administrators of tire modem 
organization. "It will become just as old-fashioned to asic, 'What is the 
3tati of morale of your department?' ao for a physicl&n to go into a 
modem hospital and ask, 'What is the sUte of health of our patients ?' ^ 
In its place will be asked, 'WKat are the particuikr human situations in 
your department, and/how are you handling ,tpd'm ?' This will be the ^ 
exorcise of 'control' by understanding an^:flotby ritualistic, verbal, 
practices which address themselves to^htimaa nature in general, but not * 
to particular human" beings in garticjrf^^laces with particular feelings 
and sentiments for which they neejtf" concrete social expression. " (p. 194t 

* ./^^'^ * * * ' 

Source: F, J. Roethli;sl3erger^ "[^anagement and Morale" inh\s 

, Management and Morale (Cambridge, Mass. : , 
JHac'rvard Uniy;c^^ 1949), pp. 175-194. 

WHAT IS OD? 

NTL Institute 



This brief two-paf^ atatement from the NTL tostitute for Applied Behav- 
ioral Science desciribes the main objectives and general metl^s of OD— 
standing for Orgamzational Development, itself a short title for a way of 
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looking at the whole human side of organization life. Using the know- 
ledge and techniques frord the behavioral sciendes, OD attempts to in- 
tegrate individual needs fbr growth. and achievement with organizational 
goals and objectives in order to make a more effective organization. 

on begins with a prpcess of diagnosing the roadblocks which prevent the 
release of human potential within the organization. Samples of the type 
of objectives an OD program might have are: 

1. To create an open, problem -solving climate throughout an 
organization. \ 

2. To locate decision-making and problem-solving responsibilities 
as.close to the infd^rmation sources as.possible. 

3. To build trust among the indj[viduals affd groups throughout the 
org^ization. 

Source:, NTL Institute. ^WhatisOD?" NTL Institute , 2:1-2, 

* June, i968* ' * < 

WHAT'S SO ODD ABOUT OD ? ' ' 

William J. Crockett ■ ' . * 



At the opening of this article William J. Crocl^tt i^tates that there is.no 
dollar orientation for the OD program in their iirnS.that rather it is 
designed to help each employee answer the question "How can we develop 
moce meaningful relationships between ourselves and others—not only 
in our jobs, but in all areas of life ?" (p. 49) 

^^___j:hief-Content of the article specifies ten ways in which OD has. helped him 
and others learn in his company. The author concludes; "OD is nothing 
mysterious but through' it we just try to do what Shakespeare says we do 
all the time, play roles in life. We all play many roles and through OD 
we.try to help people play them mote "effectively. " (p. 50) 

Source; Crockett, William J. 'What's So Odd About OD ?" 

Administrative Management Society Report. 
49-50, November^ 1970. 
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AGENTS OF CHANGE' 

Douglas Brynildsen and T> A. W^kes * 

Dr. Douglas iSrynildsen an4.T. A. Wickes, tw(| officers in the TRW, Inc. 
write of the shifts in value that have come about because of societal and 
organizational change, incl^aini*the fact that employee commitment will 
be more in terms of task, job, or profession rather than loyalty to 
company and the high pVemlxmi being placed on aytonoAy ~ the desire to 
control their work and environment, not t^he controlled by it. Such 
shifts, they assert, have many implications for mana^ment, such as: » 

/ffie need for managers to become more knowledgeable about commimitj^ 
affairs; the need to be continually receptive to new ideas and willing to 
experiment with them; the necessity to understand that the nature of 
power is changing toward participative management. His activity list 
for managing change includes; employing professional assistance; con- 
sistency in compensation; goal setting by objectives; developing data on 
their organization ™ on its problems; training for change; utilizing the 
t potential of manpower available; using interdisciplinary task teams; 
improving teamwork; facilitating job movement; holding intergroup meet- 
ings; using a third party critic; enrichment of jobs; and finally self- 
development. ^ * 

*% 

Source: Brynildsen, Douglas and T. A. Wickes, "Agents of 
Change, " Automation, 17;36-.40, October, 1970. 



OD^-- FAD OR FUNDAMENTAL? 

Robert R. Blake and Jane Sr^^gley Mouton ; 

Meeting a need expressed at a national conference of ASTD in 1969, 
Robert R. Blake and Jane Srygley Mouton have written this siunnjary 
article explaining the aims of OD, defining OD, pointing out pros and 
cons to the use of OD. They conclude with their firm belief that OD is 
''not a fad but fundamental*' \viiich will increaa^gly be used around the 
world to raise the level of performance in organizations* 

Stating that assumptions are at the core of human action because action 
without assimiptions is random, the authors present eight sets of inter- 
related assumptions drawn from observations and results of the few OD 
field experiments. * 
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The first and last of these assumptions are quoted: 

The mor^ the organization recognizes and provides for 
eliminating barriers to effectiveness that stem from the 
corporate cult'ire, the greater the chance of OD success. 
(Assumption 1) 

The greater the use of concepts and skills for bringing about 
involvement and participation with understanding and agreement 
as the basis for communication, coordination, and control, , 
the greater the chance of OD success. (Assimiption 8) 

Based on their eight assumptions, the authors define OD as "a systematic 
way of inducing change. 

— ^based on a structural model for thinking (the ideal versus the 
actual) ; 

—progressing in a programmatic sequence of steps froto individual 

learning to organization application; 
— focused upon those silent and often negative attributes of culture 
which dictate actions that so frequently contradict business logic; 
t — ^with emphasis confronting and resolving conflict as a pre- 
requisite to valid problem solving; 
—and employinga^v%^ of techniques for organizational study and 
• "'self-learning to brihg\about needed change." (p. 16) 

.-^ I ^ ^ ^ i 

Soux^e; Blake, Robert R. and Jane Srygley Mouton, "OD • Fad or 
Fundamental?" Training and Development Journal, 
24:9-17,\januai3^, 1970. 



MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT: 
WHAT IS THE TARGET OF CHANGE ? 

W. Warner BurRg^^a Warren H. Schmidt ^ 

Dr. W. Warner Burke, Director, Center for Organization Studies, NTL 
Institute for Applied Behayloral Science, and Dr. Warren H. Schmidt, 
Assistant Dean for Career Programs at the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, UCLA, present in this article a helpful comparison of 
/'management development" tO'^"organization development" in order to 
assist managers and organization development specialists to plan strate- 
gies in their own organizations that will be most productive in their 
individual situations. 
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Their article is summed up in a conci^^phart which compares manage- 
ment development and OD in seven dimen^i^jis: . goals, Reasons for 
initiating njanagement development^r OD, difficulties involved, strate- 
gies for prMucing change, timefi4me, staff requirements, common 
problems. | / | 

The autho/s emphasize that in the planning and implementing of changes 
it is the^anager's responsibility to^make theiinal decisions, but they 
feel th^ an OD specialist can be helpful during the implementation phase 
In addition to. listing fiv^ areas of competence that should be represented 
on an OD ^itkff, the authors state that the OD specialiaft "assists in identi- 
fyipg and diagnosing^the causes of resistance and in planning ways of 
working through the ijesistance whether it be to try to| overcome the re- 
sistance or to ac6ept it and not push for change if it makes sense not 
to do so. " (p. ^2) \ 

In summar/, the audio rs reach the conclusion that ail effective organiza- 
tion needfT both management development and OD. 'T^anagement develop- 
ment and Ob are not only highly compatible, but,, more importantly, they 
are complimentary. Management development is anlarm of OD; it is in 
practice a slice of the OD pie. But each slice of thejpie is different. 
While one slice is management development, another is team building, 
and another is survey feedback. Management development is the educa- 
tive slice. " (p. 55) 

Source : Burke, W. Warner and Warren H. Schmidt, "Management 
and Organization Development: Whkt is the Target of 
Change?" Personnel Administration > 34:44-56,,' 
March-April, 1971. ; 



MAKE WAY FOR THE NEW ORGANIZATION MAN 

Mack Hanan j 

In this article, Mack.Hanan*, Managing Director of H^man & Son, New 
York management consultants who specialize in long-range planning for 
organizational growth, outlines three ways organizations can respond 
to the need patterns of the "new organization" man. 

The author describes this new organization man who has a different hier- 
archy of values than that held by former organization men. **He belongs 
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chiefly to himself as an individual and secondarily to jris professional 
discipline. Corporate belonging often runs third, indeed, many times ~ 
and perh^s increasingly it is a distant fourth, after his sense of 
social belonging. (p. 128) | 

The author perceives the new organization man^s needs structure to 
place a far greater emphasis on self-fulfillment from his work thaji did 
the past generation's organization man. "Another major difference con- 
cerns the ways in which the new man wants to maximize his rewards 
from participation. He wants to share in.the personal benefits of leader- 
ship, (p. 129) Many of these men have found that consistent dialogue can 
accelerate institutional change and they want to set up a sort of running 
dialogue with their companies (a) to find out how the organizations are 
beiiig operated and (b) to gain opportunities to "sit in the seats of power 
themselves and put their own views into practice on issues of corporate 
policy." (p. 129 ) Because they have been in the forefront of change, 
"their time frame for waiting it out in the corporate environment has ' 
been considerably reduced. So, accordingly, has their satisfaction with 
receiving token offerings. " (p. 129) 

The author's suggestions for a minimal system of accommodati^^e 
oiij&nization to the needs of the new organization man center in three 
categories: (1) personal involvement ~ new ways of getting these men 
involved; (2) collaborative leadership ~ emphasizing the joint exercise 
of authority and innovative approaches to goal setting achievement; 
(3) self fulfillment cations — "centering on the invigoration of individual ' 
rights within the corporate ^framework and on the setting up of fast -track 
recognition for excellence. " (p, 131) 

Source : Hanan, Mack, 'TMake Way for the New Organization Man, " 
Harvard Business Review, 49:1?8-138, July-August. 
1971. ' ' 
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